WHERE DO THE BIGGEST ADVERTISERS LIVE? 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
48.63 
(46.0) 


WEST 


SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


W. NORTH CENTRAL ; s SOUTH ATLANTIC 
5.18 1.05} 1.59 6.54 
(5.8) (1.8)} (1.8) (5.3) 


THE UNITED STATES WOULD LOOK ABOUT 
LIKE THIS IF THE PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING DOLLARS DETERMINED THE AREA. 


The map is projected from 1938 advertising 
expenditures of $275,823,527, made by 379 
advertisers; each of them spent a minimum 


of $100,000 in newspapers and /or magazines- 
network radio - farm papers. 


First figure on map is percentage of dollars 
spent; lower figure, in parentheses, 
percentage of advertisers. 
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...Without adding a penny to your Big City Budget! 


HERE in the West at least, coverage of Metropolitan 
distributive centers isn’t enough—not by half of the 
business...no matter how thoroughly you cover 
these seven major centers and their seventy-eight 
suburban cities and towns. 

For forty-eight per cent of Pacific Coast annual 
retail sales are made outside of these Big City trad- 
ing areas!,..in hundreds of small towns and wealthy 
farm communities... scattered in a patchwork of far- 
flung business areas...widely separated...remote. 
Yet all close at hand to radio! Ready, at an in- 


stant’s notice, for you to sell. 


COLUMBIA PACIFIC gg BIG CITY 
NETWORK COVERAGE *® Trading Areas 


NIGHT 


For only radio has the ability to span the West’s 
great areas...to leap rivers and scale mountains... 
to get beyond every barrier of nature...to speed 
your sales story—warm with the extra persuasive- 
ness of the human voice—into every home...in Big 
Cities, towns, and rural areas alike. 

Not in a hundred separate, hard-to-control cam- 
paigns, but—ever-so-simply on the Columbia Pacific 
Network—in one! And without adding a penny to 
your normal Big City budget! 


For here is how the Columbia Pacific Network 


covers these areas, day and night... 


TOWNS 
¥ 2500 And Over + 


100.0% 97.7% 


All three...cost not a penny more! When you join hands with most of America’s ablest 


advertisers who are selling all the West by using .. a 


labia Peale Necwork 


A DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM ¢ PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO *« COLUMBIA 
SQUARE, LOS ANGELES « REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES—NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


pp SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ARE OUR BEST ADVERTISERS “Oe 


LOOKING FOR MOTORISTS? 


THIS PRODUCT ous ‘EM WITH A 
| > Ges 
| “NEW METHOD OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


tT] 


A that’s just where THis WEEK’s unique THIS WEEK’S RECORD ON AN 
type of coverage piles up the bulk of AUTO-POLISH MAKER’S LIST 

‘ its 534-million copies. 1937 Nil 

i 


When you're selling things like auto 
polish, you have to be pretty choosey 
about advertising media. 


Mere readers or listeners aren't enough. 
You need car-owners. Male car-owners. 
For the hand that rocks the cradle isn’t 
the hand that cleans the car—or buys 
the polish to clean it with. 


Back in 1938, one of the leaders in this 
field decided to test THis WEEK and its 
‘New Method of Magazine Advertis- 
ing’. He made a definite test, keying 
every ad with an offer that cost the 
reader money. Well, to make a long 
story short, he’s still in the book. We've 
led his list ever since. 


And why not? 
As for motorists, every tourist knows 


that they come thickest and fastest in 
the big cities and their suburbs. And 


And as for man-appeal, we'd like you 
to inspect a few of those independent 
surveys that are continually checking 


Tuts WEEK’s reader interest. They 
show almost as much man-appeal as 
Hedy Lamarr. Almost as much... 


Whether you're selling autos or zwie- 
back, we wish you'd put us on the spot 
with a “‘test” as our friend above did. 
We have a hunch that THis WEEK 
might work its way to the top of your 
list, too. 


For you'll find in Tuts WEEK a national 
magazine that skims the cream off your 
mnarket—the 25 key cities that do the 
lion’s share of America’s business. And 
you'll hit those 25, profit-centers with 
magazine power, newspaper sales 
punch, and a coverage equal -to the 
next 4 national weeklies, or the top 4 
women’s magazines combined. 


1938 Ist with $25,939 
1939 Ist “ 26,059 
1940 Still going strong. 


(PIB Figures) 


| THis WEEK 
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Animal Mart 


You may have noticed a trend toward the use of animals on 
the covers of leading magazines. Usually they are color photo- 
graphs, and if you were to investigate you would find that the 
furred or feathered models were supplied by Stanley S. Woolley, 
Jr., a 19-year-old animal broker of New York. 


Recent examples are the Persian kitten in a woman's hand, on 
the November Woman's Home Companion; and the Valentine 
cover of the same magazine, a yellow, lace paper-framed heart, 
with two love-birds in an affectionate beak-to-beak attitude. Both 
photographs were by Victor Keppler, and the models were sup- 
plied by Mr. Woolley. 


A Social Registerite, young Woolley began his career as a 
John Powers model, posing for advertising photographs. He 
still poses, usually with one of his animals. Not his, strictly 
speaking, for he owns none. But he has a card index file of 
3,000, ranging from cockroaches to elephants, which he can sup- 
ply on short notice. 


“Animal Mart—Animals Of All Kinds for Hire—For Adver- 
tising Purposes, Etc.,” is written on his letterhead. During the 
two-and-a-half years he has been in business, he has furnished 
animals for many a widely-circulated advertisement. Remember 
the dogs in the Black-and-White Scotch ads? Schenley used 52 
dog pictures for Old Quaker whisky. He furnished a Russian 
wolfhound to Underwood & Underwood, for a recent Oldsmobile 
illustration. Nuisance, a wire-haired terrier, appeared in a 1939 
Dodge advertisement. The mail order firms are also good clients. 
His only casualty occurred while working on a Sears, Roebuck 
catalog; a nervous kitten bit him. 


Television has helped his business. He claims to have supplied 
the first dog used for that medium, a Great Dane, in an “Eliza 
Crossing the Ice” scene. He has also furnished parrots for tele- 
vision. 


Animals are in demand for stunts and special promotions. 
Du Pont ordered a live stork for a New Year's tie-up based on 
Cellophane protection for babies. Thrift House, of New York, 
rented a pure white elephant, to put across the idea: “Send us 
your white elephants to be sold for charity.” He also furnished 
two dozen frogs for Bristol-Myers’ frog derby on the Vitalis ‘For 
Men Only” radio program. The Fusion Party of New York once 
rented a tiger to represent Tammany Hall. 


Mr. Woolley likes animals and has a way with them, which is 
fortunate, for he sometimes has to train them for their public 
appearances. Some ducks, photographed for the American were 
taught to wear hats, carry a pocketbook, wear a bracelet. The 
wire-haired terrior, Nuisance, is his favorite; the dog has an ex- 
hibitionist streak, and he adores striking a pose and holding it; 
he even likes fancy costumes. 


Rental rates for animals are reasonable unless expensive trans- 
portation is called for. (Six penguins, from Alaska, were ob- 
tained on two days’ notice, arriving by plane.) Dogs usually get 


from $5 to $20 a job. Elephants average from $100 to $150: 
transportation costs make the figure high. 


Though it consists only of two multigraphed sheets, Mr. Wool- 
ley’s list of “animals-for-hire’ has such sprightly headings as 
“Talking Dog!!!" and “Boxing Kangaroos!!!" It lists 13 
sporting breeds of dogs, 17 hounds, 20 working breeds, 20 ter- 
riers, 13 toy breeds. Five reptiles are specified, besides “All 
American Snakes.” 


Among the 50-odd birds named are bearded vultures, masked 
love-birds, magpies, black-and-white swans. The longest list is 
of animals; on it are such rarities as pandas, yaks and palm 
rollers. A miscellaneous list includes domestic animals, such as 
cows and horses, and specialties: Trained bears, barkless dogs 
boxing kangaroos. 


The “Animal Man” keeps a scrapbook. Judging by the fan 
mail pasted in it, there should be few dull days in his life. It’s 
hard to decide which are queerer—requests for animals or offers 
of additions to his list. A Kansas woman wrote for a silkworm 
with eggs that would not hatch in transit, and said she was 
willing to pay $2. Mr. W. delivered the goods. A man wrote 
for a trained skunk, to retaliate for a joke played on him. He 
got it. A Canadian wrote that he could supply a white chipmunk: 
“He harbonates for the Winter,” but, for a big enough fee, the 
discoverer would “dig him up.” Mr. W. was glad to know about 
this, as he had never before heard of a white chipmunk. 


The business is branching out by degrees, to include furnishing 
all sorts of trappings required by photographers and advertising 
agencies. For instance, he rents his station wagon at $15 a day. 
A call for horses also included the rental of five hay wagons, for 
a hay ride. His newest service is the planning of parties and 
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Companion 


Stay With Me. 


PEARL BUCK-CLARENCE BUDING 


It took more than a snap 
of the shutter to get this 
front cover illustration 
for WHC. Photographer 
Victor Keppler had to 
coax Mr. Woolley’s model 
love birds into the mood, 
photograph them in their 
cellophane-fronted cage, 
then air brush out the 
cage bars in the back- 
ground and add the paper- 
lace frilled heart 
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Heres the whole picture 
-hriefly sketched 


nO 


What about Zoube fi Adlon 


for your | 


\_ Advertising ? 


OES the fact that The 
American Weekly reaches more 
than 6,500,000 families entirely prove its claim 
to double action for advertising? 


No, because its mighty circulation is just part 
of the picture. To fill in the complete picture of 
double action, one must know how many people 
read it, what kind of people they are, what their 
buying capacity is and how intensively they read it. 


How many? 


That bare figure—6,500,000 families—takes on greater 
significance when it’s pointed out that The American 
Weekly is read by more women by far than any 
women’s magazine and by more men than the next 
two largest weekly magazines combined. 


Dr. Daniel Starch, after a year’s readership study, 
revealed that the total readership of The American 
Weekly exceeds 14.600.000 men and women. 


What kind of people? 


The American Weekly reaches more of all kinds of 


people — more people in more income levels —than 
any other magazine. 


It goes to more than half of the 6,050,000* families in 
the United States with incomes of more than $2,000 
—almost twice as many as any other magazine. And 
it goes to 344 million of the 19,000,000* families with 
incomes of under $2.000— more than twice as many 
as any other magazine. 


How about buying capacity? 
Its deep penetration of all income groups — not just 
the top brackets—is an important part of the picture. 
Urban families in the under $2,000 group, for example, 
spend over 4% billion dollars a year more for food, 
wn more automobiles and more electric refrigerators 
than families in the higher levels. 


MARCH 15, 1940 


More than that —82% of all retail sales are made in 
3,165 urban places—and in more than half of these 
communities the coverage of The American Weekly 
ranges from 20% to 98% of the families. 


In cities of over 1,500,000 —in cities of 100,000 to 
1,500,000 —in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 The American 
Weekly reaches twice as many families as any other 
magazine. And it goes to more families than any other 
magazine in cities of 2,500 to 25,000. 

And intensity? 
Out of Dr. Starch’s survey also came the fact that The 
American Weekly is read with an intensity unequaled 
in the publication field. That is due to an editorial 
formula developed and perfected over a period of 
44 years. 


And, to complete the picture of double action —The 
American Weekly’s BIG COLOR PAGE provides the 
biggest color impression available on a national basis 
at a cost of less than 4 cent per family reached. 


Isn't that a clear picture of double action — no matter 
how you look at it? 


*Consumer Incomes in U. S.—Non-Relief Families Only. 


Se  Cock-A-Doodle- Doo! 
In February, The American Weekly continued 
its record of increased advertising linage, 
= achieved during the year 1939, with a sub- 
stantial increase over February of last year. 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 
ee ag Ta 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence”’ 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Of the 15,000 


Independent Tire Service 


Stations receiving 


TIRES Magazine 


each month 


MORE THAN — 
75% Sell BATTERIES 
85% Sell Car ACCESSORIES 
80% Sell GAS and OIL 


That is why TIRES is an excel- 
lent advertising medium NOT 
ONLY for tire and tire shop 
equipment manufacturers 
BUT ALSO for the makers and 
distributors of many other 


automotive products. 


Let us tell you the story of the 
new TIRES Magazine and why 


it is more than a trade paper 


for the tire industry. 


THE TRADE PAPER OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


420 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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supplying the props. At this writing, he is working on a sleigh 
ride. 


Photographer Victor Keppler, who regularly obtains animals 
from the Animal Mart, has had exceptionally good results with 
them. His picture of a kitten in the palm of a lady’s hand, for 
the November cover of the Companion, has an honored position 
in “U. S. Camera 1940.” The kitten’s heavy-eyed expression is 
owing to sleepiness induced by the bright lights. It took about 
three hours to get the effect Keppler wanted, and the kitten kept 
goig to sleep. The model, whose hand must have been pretty 
tired, would wake the kitten by poking it gently with her fore- 
finger. 


There’s also a story behind the love bird cover of the Com. 
panion. The birds were not in an affectionate mood, and it took 
much coaxing to get them to assume the pose seen in the photo- 
graph. To get the shot, the front of the cage had been removed 
and Cellophane put in its place. Afterwards, the birds somehow 
escaped, and the studio was in bedlam for about an hour while 
all hands staged a rescue party. When they were finally back in 
their homelike cage, the poor creatures were so glad to be te- 
united that they joyously clicked their beaks together in a suc- 
cession of photographic poses, but Keppler and his staff were too 
exhausted to take advantage of them. 


The Flavor Lasts 


Every salesman likes to leave a sweet smell in the nostrils of 
customers. Those of Pepperell Braiding Co., East Pepperell, 
Mass., are doing so—literally. They sell a line of greeting cards 
that are perfumed with a sachet-like fragrance that lasts almost 
indefinitely. 


Pepperell makes a wide variety of yarns and threads for knit- 
ting and mending. Then a few years ago a needle and a folded 
strip containing 14 different colors of mending thread were placed 
on a greeting card. One such card to be sent to an ill person 
bore the headline, “Hope you're on the mend’ and went on: 


“To guide you in the right direction 
Most modern doctors use suggestion; 

A subtle hint to you I send— 

To soothe your nerves ‘tis good to mend.” 


Other cards rang the changes on ‘dropped stitches’’ and darn- 
ing. All have been brisk sellers, for they are practical as well 
as sentimental. The same idea applied to a line of inexpensive 
gifts was equally successful, and the company now puts out sev- 
eral mending cases in leatherette and felt, each in a distinctive 
shape—Miss Bo Peep, penguins, doggies, etc. 


Perfumed cards were added as a side-line in 1939. A birthday 
series of them pictures the birth-flower for each month. A disc 
impregnated with that flower’s aroma is fastened on. It may be 
detached and used as a sachet. The scent compares favorably 
with the most costly perfumes and “outlasts the best perfumes 
six to one,’ according to C. A. McGraw, Pepperell president. He 
has samples that are three years old. Thanks to a secret process, 
they retain their pristine aroma. 


This perfumery process has been extended to handkerchief cases, 
sewing cases, wool flowers, dresser scarfs, etc., all of which could 
not previously be perfumed because the scent would evaporate 


Since placing its yarn and thread on cards, Pepperell has found 
that the cards may be adapted for advertising novelties. Real Silk 
Hosiery representatives gave prospects a card with a needle and 
six different colors of hosiery-mending yarn. The Commodore 
Hotel, in New York, gave its guests a similar card as a good-will 
builder. Other hotels used match book-type cards with thread, 
needle and safety pins as a useful bit of reminder advertising. 
Pepperell itself uses a card with needle and thread to adver- 
tise its factory salesroom where one may buy over 100 kinds of 
thread, yarn, and gift items. 


Some firms might sniff at the notion of adding greeting cards 
to a line of yarm and thread. Pepperell executives, who can 
smell profits as far as the next man, have no objection to branch- 
ing out with cards, perfumed and plain. 
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OUT IN FRONT 


AGAIN 
IN 1939 


1939 was the 44th consecutive year in which The 
Indianapolis News led all Indianapolis newspapers 
in display advertising. Such a record provides an 
infallible guide to profitable advertising investment 
in the Indianapolis market. 


(12 MONTHS, 1939) RETAIL GENERAL TOTAL 
DISPLAY DISPLAY DISPLAY 
' NEWS, 6 Doys...... 6,156,544 1,916,637 8,757,742 
, 2nd Paper, 7 Days*. .6,089,816 1,445,228 8,123,308 
| TH ft 3rd Paper, 6 Days ..4,948,028 806,194 6,186,329 
k 


*Includes This Week, Comics and Roto Authority: Media Records 
sold in combination with other newspapers. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS 


THE ACTION PAPER IN AN ACTIVE MARKET 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigon Ave. 
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C O N T t nw T & Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


Advertising . 
“Elsie’s Moos-Paper Club”—Is It Mailed Fist in Velvet Glove or Service to Few would quarrel with the state- 
EP nie chs uuaeives <b Cala her tid ees Rinses ca arpcen ese ee Rin 25 ment that the airlines are doing one 
ee ee cape ae cevscsh issn enneawneeenseneeie she 26 of the best selling, advertising, and 
Parlor Games Help “Polly” Gas Forge Ahead in Race for Sales............... 56 public relations jobs in American in- 
By John Guedel, Manager, Radio Department, Dan B. Miner Co., Los Angeles dustry today. They have been espe- 
General cially adept at thinking up little ex- 
; we fe tra services which delight the trav- 
Marketing Pictographs, beginning OM. ...... tenets eee e eres Steen steeeeeees 33 cles, win favendile publicity, sad 
Radical “Functional” Office “on ~—_ L Pages Production 15%......... 22 attract new customers. The lead ar- 
Significant Trends............ “ “ neil : oe id ee ee Cee ee ee 15 ticle in this issue presents a behind- 


the-scenes picture of one of these 


General Management sales plans in operation—that of 


Why Businesses Fail.... i ieenakniee awees Linnie Gee United Air Lines. 


Markets in i 
Grade 850 Markets by “3 Dimensions” in Liberty Manual. . errr rrr re 39 
Packaging Ross Federal research workers will 
“Showcase” Packages Bring This Product from Under Counters... . eee: shortly turn in to our editorial offices 
Based on an interview by a staff writer with Johu T. Wright, General Sales the results of the newest survey 
7 (“i " “4 o < : { / 3 f é ° ° 

Manager, Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., West Warren, Mass. which has been conducted in cooper- 
Premiums ation with the SM editors: One 
Stop, Lo Ik, ( onsider Before You Choose or Advertise Your Premium corer 42 dealing with the housewife's mye 
By Frank H. Waggoner to food advertising. Findings will 


: ; appear in the issue dated April 1. 
Public Relations 
Little Details of Service That Build Sales for a Big Air Line.. vasa wee ae 
Based on an interview by a staff writer with Harold Crary, Vice-President 7? 2 
in Chargé of Trathc, l nited {ir Lines, ¢ hicago 


Sales Training The Spring flood of statistics which 
Cc 

G-E Announces Comprehensive Program for Retail Training...... .. 59 annually inundates the SALES MAN- 

AGEMENT offices is here, and the 


Departments and Services first pages of the new Survey of Buy- 


Advertising Agencies .. , --. 64 ing Power are ready for makeup and 
Advertising Campaigns . 20 correction, Publication date is April 
| ere rere ; .. 74 10, and you may see in that issue 
Marketing Flashes ... 66 the largest one ever put out by this 
EEL bon eevacnsenvesees . 60 magazine. It goes to all regular sub- 
New Products and Markets . 48 scribers as a part of the yearly sub- 
News Reel ..... 17 scription. If you are going to need 
Sales Letter Round Tab! 70 extra copies, it would be helpful to 
Scratch-Pad ........ 50 us if you would send in your order 
The Human Side 2 in advance. 

Tips Eira eh ce Pee ee eee Minpaa: id 72 A. R. HAHN 


ESS ERRRENERES EST Gum = = IRRITANT, 
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What can I plant on a shady grave?” 


“of FROM A LETTER TO THE CLEVELAND PRESS k- 


HOW SMALL a garden is a six-foot grave! But 
where, in all the world, is one so packed with 
emotion? Its proper planting is the last trib- 
ute to the memory of a loved one, and a se- 


INTEREST in gardening is a common rious problem to the bereaved woman. She 


denominator. It cuts across all social turns in her trouble to The Cleveland Press. 
and economic levels. It displays itself But that is what all Clevelanders do; for they 
equally in the fashionable heights and 


suburbs and in the grimy industrial ‘ , ’ . 6 
districts. dening especially, The Press qualifies as an ex- 


know that The Press is there to help. In gar- 


: : pert. From 1932 until his untimely death last 
CITY BEAUTIFICATION starts with the eh 


public parks, and under the inspired 
prodding of The Press, Cleveland’s Cleveland more beautiful. Now Henry L. Pree, 
parks have spread and bloomed amaz- his former associate, is carrying on the work. 
ingly. Community parks, sponsored by 


churches, settlement houses, and the , ‘ 
like, are the second step. rhe estates of the rich and the tiny yards of 


vear, it retained Donald Gray to help make 


Cleveland has responded to. their stimuli. 


T el : the poor blaze with flowers. Cleveland's parks 
HE PRESS gives prizes for the best 


lawn, the best vegetable garden, the 
best flower border, and the best gen- 


ray ‘ 
eral yard development. The city is % ] S UA e. V ¥ 


divided into sections, and the sectional 
winners compete for the prize for the 
best garden in Greater Cleveland. The 


and playgrounds are becoming things of ex 
citing beauty. There is an eager spirit of 
competition, individual, sectional, urban. 

And it all centers in The Press. The Press 
inspires, guides, teaches. The gardening ed- 
itors have received more fan mail than any 
other department. But their work is not meas- 
ured by the planting of gardens. They have 
planted civic pride, community spirit, love 
of beauty, and the inner gratification that 
flows from the good earth. 

There can be no stronger evidence of the 
Power of a newspaper than the way the peo- 
ple of Cleveland are turning to gardening 
at the suggestion of The Press. Power— 
power to do good; power to move goods. 


and Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Cleveland winners take prizes in the 
National Yard and Garden Contest. 


DONALD GRAY is gone, but his work 
will long survive him. “If you seek his 
monument, look about you.” 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Memphis Detroit Philadelphia 


Member of the United Press, of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and of Media Records, Inc. 
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**MANAGEMENT?”? says the dictionary is “the 
Collective body of those who manage any enterprise 
or interest.” 

But that’s not all the truth. In Business “manage- 
ment” includes not only those who manage the whole 
enterprise. It includes also those who manage in- 
dividual parts thereof— production, sales, advertising, 
purchasing, finance. 

The men in charge of these activities, regardless of 


titles, are the men the advertiser must reach when he 


has a message to tell to the “management” of Busi- 
ness. And this is no hair-splitting, as FORTUNE’s 
Marketing Service Department discovered when it 
set out to find the meaning of “management” zn terms 
of jobs and responsibilities. 

They wrote to 1500 FORTUNE subscribers whose 
business titles are President or Vice President or 


Secretary-Treasurer—titles as nebulous in their 


functional meanings as the word “management” itself. 


They included men in all types of business, from a 


small button company to the world’s biggest bank. 

These FORTUNE readers were asked to check the 
functions for which they are responsible in their 
companies, as well as those in which they have an 
important Say. 


10% replied—a total of 595 FORTUNE subscribers. 


595 MEN—2518 JOBS e Detailed reports on 
this study are available.* But the significant high 
spot is that these 595 management-men perform a 
total of 2518 functions—an average of 4.2 per man. 


And here they are— 


Number Engaged in 


Function Each Function 
Financial 425 
Sales 327 
Merchandising 241 
Production 240 
Purchasing 233 
Public Relations 225 
Advertising 217 
Legal 172 
Research & Design 130 
Engineering 125 
Construetrori 96 
Transportation & Shipping 87 
Total 2518 


These are the functions of Business itself. Obviously, 
all the men who are responsible for the management 
of these Business activities do not bear the titles 
of President, Vice President, or Secretary-Treasurer. 
Some are called Advertising Managers, Production 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, Sales Managers, Engi- 
neers, and a score of other titles. The point is that 
a management-man is identified not by his title but 


by his function. 


“MEANS TO ACCOMPLISH AN END’’e@ 
There would, of course, be little point in FORTUNE’s 
expending valuable advertising space to present this 
discovery without appending a “commercial.” It is 


simply this— 


(I) FORTUNE is designed, edited, and priced to 
interest the management-men of Business — the 


men who manage the parts as well as the whole. 


(2) Evidence of its success in so interesting them 
is to be found, among other places, in the break- 
down of FORTUNE’s circulation (available on 
request) —its coverage both of company officers, 
directors, partners, owners, or general managers, 
and of department heads and other executives 
performing managerial functions. (For example, 


15.21% are in sales and advertising.) 


Thus, when the market of management-men and the 
circulation of FORTUNE are presented side by side, 
it is seen that both are the same thing. 

So FORTUNE does commend to advertisers another 
of the dictionary’s definitions of management— 
“judicious use of means to accomplish an end.” And 
adds that now, more than ever before, is FORTUNE 
the precise medium for carrying the messages of 


“management advertising to management.” 


* Write for “The Functions and Buying Influence 
of Management Executives” to the Marketing 
Service Department, FORTUNE, Time and Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


MOVIE STARS HAVE NOTHING on US! 


. 
WW E admit they attract lots of women—but, we ask 
you, does any star hear from 509 women in one day?— 
from a different 5SO9 the next day?—from 145,655 
women in one year? 

Well, we do! That’s exactly how many wrote and phoned 
the Women’s Department of the Swn-Telegraph last year 
—and this year's average is even higher! 


Can't blame us for bragging—but don’t envy us—for 


we'll gladly share them—steer them to your merchandise. 
They'll buy it, too! They have the money—and, more 
important—the confidence. They welcome our advice 


—and our friends. 


Come along, as our friend, to the 160,000 homes we visit 
every day—and benefit by our PURSEnal introduction. 
You'll meet more desirable women—/ess sales resistance 


—and you'll pay less for the privilege! 


SOMEtHing HAS HAPPENED IN PITTSBURG y. 


ONE WOMAN 


Spor Mawile 


wrote or called our Women’s De- 
partment, during working hours, in 
1939—and 15,282 were sent — BY 
THE SUN-TELEGRAPH —to buy 
at local stores—in response to our 
TONI DRAKE and DOROTHY 
RANDALL shopping features. 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
PITTSBURGH ©® NEWYORK ® CHICAGO ® DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA ® BOSTON © SANFRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES © BALTIMORE © SEATTLE 


ADVERTISING IS THE CONSUMER'S GUARANTEE OF MERIT 
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IS BETTER 16 WAYS! > > > 


This simplified sales-making unit has many 
exclusive features which put it YEARS 
AHEAD! Is built by world’s most experi- 
enced sound company — makers of the 
RCA Photophone equipment used by Holly- 
wood studios and in thousands of theatres! 


Give your sales messages life, 
pep, color! Make them “‘sing”— 
and you'll make more sales! 
With the new RCA 16 mm. 
Sound Film Projector youcando 
it! For this new unit lends fresh 
sparkle to every picture with its 
better, more brilliant projection. 
10°, to 20% greater screen illu- 
mination is provided by a spe- 
cially designed optical system 
and large, objective lens. Yes 


Oo 


Audio 7 seca e 


1940 


3° RA Viele 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


—and the sound takes on new 
zest, too! For this projector has 
Film Take-up Equalizer—plus ex- 
cellent electro-dynamic speaker. 

In addition to giving your sales 
story that vital “sing” the RCA 
16 mm. Sound Film Projector is 
easy to operate, easy to clean and 
adjust, and easy to carry. Thread- 
ing line cast on projection block 
greatly simplifies threading. This 
projector also offers simple and 
swift motor rewind of all size 
reels. May be used with micro- 
phone or Victrola Attachment. 
In all, it’s better 16 ways—and 
is priced with the lowest. For full 
details mail coupon. 


BETTER 16 WAYS! 


1. Better sound reproduction 

. Better, more brilliant pro- 
jection 

. Better, simpler threading 


. Better and more efficient 
cooling 


3 
4 
5. Better reel take-up and re- 
6 


N 


wind 
. Better equalization 
7. Better operating ease 
8. Better input performance 
9. Better reproduction 
10. Better framing 
11. Better tone 
12. Better accessibility 
13. Better versatility 
14. Better lubrication 
15. Better lamp service 
16. Better portability 


Trademark “‘Victrola’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
For finer sound system ‘ormance — 
Use 


SS SE 
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Educational Dept. (MA-3) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me complete information con- 
cerning the new RCA 16 mm. Sound Film 
Projector. 


SIO cick sanditntninionainniadbdincaatiatcis ; 
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BRILLIANT NEW RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 
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Sales go up, business shifts into high, when your 


promotion campaign is based on facts. That's why, 
today, more and more successful businesses rely on 
marketing research as the road to increased profits. 

Scientifically managed research—the Ross Fed- 
eral kind—replaces fancy with facts and guesswork 
with guidance. Wherever your sales effort touches 
your market—consumer, dealer, or prospect—is the 
point where Ross Federal Research digs out the facts 
that are vital to your success. 


RESEARCH 


ROSS FEDERAL 


CORPORATION 
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TODAY'S TRENDS ARE TOMORROW'S PROFITS 
New product developments, new buying trends, 
changed conditions, lightning competition must be 
met with up-to-the-minute ammunition. If your busi- 
ness is depending on last year’s figures instead of 
this year's facts, you definitely need modern re- 
search. Ross Federal studies are accurate, detailed, 
factual reports telling the truth about your business. 
Why not call in a Ross Federal man now and let him 
outline what research can do for you? 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK, AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ORE Don Juans of the manufactur- 

ing game are eyeing the rich rural 
market today than ever before. And 
they’re right! More retail purchases 
are being made by people living in 
towns under 10,000 and on farms, than 
in all the big cities put together! In fact, 
the needs of agricultural communities 
account for 40¢ of each national dollar 
spent at retail. 

What’s more, there are special selling 
advantages in this specialized market. 
Here you don’t find buyers calloused 
by too much competition. Here your 
reception is warm, your response eager. 
And here a single magazine covers the 
cream of the entire field ...a job no 
combined group of general publications 
can do. 

So woo ’em on their own front stoop 
through Country Gentleman, their own 
specialized business paper. For in two- 
million Grade ‘A’ homes, homes 
that match any others in the nation by 
any yardstick you can devise, Country 
Gentleman is so much a member of the 
family that all other publications auto- 
matically become merely week-end 
tourists by comparison. Like to try it? 


NO IDEA BACKED BY ITS PAGES 
HAS EVER FAILED TO GET ACTION 


\ 
YOU CAN'T MISS...IN PROVIDENCE! 


W ORE food disappears — per capita — in Providence than 


in all but 5 other U. S. cities of 200,000 or more 
population. No newspaper can annually conjure up 1,500,000 


lines of food advertising in a market that doesn't deliver the goods. 


Everybody reads the PROVIDENCE JOURWAL-BULLETIN 
Se Mow lng lands ead 1 
REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. « New York Chicago + Boston« Atlanta « R. J. Bidwell Co. « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1940: 


The Trend Is Again Up 


NEARLY EVERY BUSINESS INDEX points either to a 
flattening out of the downward dip or a slight upturn. The 
first quarter drop should not have been any great surprise 
to readers of this column and it has gone about as far as 
was expected. The maladjustments responsible for the 
drop were confined chiefly to production rates. 

As the National City Bank of New York points out in 
its March bulletin, ‘One of the strong points is that there 
has been no great rise in prices, living costs and industrial 
costs to get the situation up on stilts, as in 1937, or to up- 
set the terms of exchange between the various groups of 
producers which existed before world war number two. 
Business before the war was not headed for depression, 
but was improving. The situation was far short of pros- 
perity but it was stable and well supported.” 


* 


As of the beginning of the year, there were no heavy 
retail or wholesale inventories to be worked off. Inventories 
of independent retailers for the full year of 1939 increased 
4.7%—but sales of the same stores increased over the 
previous year 9.4%. The situation in wholesale establish- 
ments was not quite so favorable with inventories up 
10.9% as against sales increases of 6.7%. 

The new year started off favorably in both retail and 
wholesale trade, the January figures showing an 8.1% 
sales gain for retail stores and 10.3% for wholesale estab- 
lishments. 

* 


In February Sears, Roebuck with a gain of 17% ex- 
ceeded all previous figures for the month and Montgomery 
Ward’s total was 22.3% better than the previous year. 
Although Easter this year falls on the earliest date in a 
quarter of a century, the prospect is that consumer demand 
in the retail stores will top a year ago. 


* 


Many economists believe that the employment figures of 
Bridgeport, Conn., are sensitive barometers for the country 
as a whole, due to the fact that the city is such a representa- 
tive cross-section of American industry. The number of 


4 Factors Relating to Building 
Construction 


PER CENT OF A. F. OF L. UNION MEMBERS 
UNEMPLOYED IN THE BUILDING TRADES |" 


woex INDEXES OF UNION HOURLY WAGE RATES 
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workers employed reached a high in December of last year, 
then slid off in January. Weekly figures for February point 
to a resumption of the underlying advance and believers in 
this index interpret that as meaning a continued upsurge 
in general employment over coming weeks throughout in- 
dustrial America as a whole. 


Washington More Friendly 


WHEN THE TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE was set up many a business man feared that 
it was designed as a witch-hunting expedition against big 
business. Actual hearings, however, have been conducted 
in a fair, impartial attitude. Last week the Committee even 
went so far as to praise ‘business statesmanship.” The 
praise was rendered because businesmen individually and 
through associations have succeeded so admirably in main- 
taining a stable price level in the face of changed condi- 
tions caused by the European wars, with the consequent 
result that there seems no likelihood that business will go 
through the kind of “boom and bust’ conditions which 
have been recurrent phases in our business life. 

Last week’s TNEC report said, “Since August, 1939, the 
daily price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, repre- 
senting 28 basic commodities, after rising on September 22 
to a level as much as 27% higher than the pre-war figures, 
steadily eased downward to a resistance level during recent 
weeks of only 15% higher.” 


* 


We wonder whether the representatives and senators 
who have been denouncing the government for including 
income and housing questions in the 1940 Census realize 
that it was not the government officials but representatives 
of business who were responsible for the inclusion of these 
questions? It isn’t at all a case of governmental snooping 
into people’s private affairs but only an impersonal, statis- 
tical measurement of the country’s wealth, income and 
living standards. The collection and ‘early dissemination of 
these data will be tremendously helpful to marketing exec- 
utives. 


The Colas Go to Town 


A FEW YEARS BACK when beer and liquor were legal- 
ized lots of people shed mistaken tears for the soft drink 
companies. The Coca-Cola Co., for example, while it 
would go on making profits, had unquestionably reached a 
peak. Last week the company’s 1939 statement showed a 
new all-time high in sales and earnings. De Sales Harrison, 
vice-president of the company, told the Sales Executives 
Club of New York recently a few of the reasons back of 
the company’s continued success. You don’t have to go far 
to find a Coca-Cola. There are 1,000,000 outlets for Coca- 
Cola in bottles; there are 90,000 fountain outlets for the 
syrup. Last year the public paid $70,000,000 at fountains 
for the product and three times that total-for bottled goods. 

Ninety-five per cent of the fountain outlets carry a fes- 
toon back bar display and 55% have either decalcomania 
or vitreous enamel signs in windows or on the store front. 
Eighty-four per cent of fountain operators use special 
Coca-Cola glasses for which they pay considerably more 
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Number of Millionaires in the 
United States in Selected Years 


One Figure=3,000 Millionaires (Based Upon Income Tax Returns) 
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A Millionaire 
ls Defined Here 
as a Person 


With an Annual 


than they would have to pay for a glass of that quality 
without the Coca-Cola name. 

When the business curve turns down, Coca-Cola in- 
creases its advertising appropriation instead of decreasing 
it. When that awful year of 1932 arrived, the president 
asked for and received from the board of directors an extra 
$1,000,000 for advertising. In 1933 he appropriated an 
additional $500,000. 

* 


Many of the other soft drink companies are likewise 
making spectacular gains, notably Dr. Pepper and Pepsi- 
Cola. The latter’s stock is now selling in the neighborhood 
of $300 a share. Don Mitchell, vice-president in charge of 
sales of that company, in a talk before the New York 
Chapter of the American Marketing Association, February 
29, on the subject of “Marketing to the Masses,” told a 
Mae West story which clearly illustrates the difference be- 
tween the classes and the masses. 

Mae came back to her house one day with a beautiful 
new fur coat and Beulah, her colored maid, asked her 
where she got it. The answer was simple. “I know a man 
who had a thousand dollars,” said Mae West. 

A year went by and Beulah, the maid, walked in with a 
coat almost as luxuriously costly. When Mae asked her 
where she got it, the maid replied, ‘““Lawsy, Miss West, 
that was easy. I knows a thousand men who have a dollar 
apiece. 

Mr. Mitchell criticized a popular method of setting 
quotas—that of making a comparison with the previous 
year’s figures. He thinks that last year should be buried and 
forgotten. The Pepsi-Cola method is to set an advance fig- 
ure which seems to be a reasonable, attainable goal and 
while the projected base may be a previous year's figure, 
the plan calls for erasing the old figure once the new one 
has been set. Under the old method, he thinks there is a 
tendency to excuse the failure to meet the new quota if 
actual figures top the figures of last year. Under their plan, 
the old figure is completely erased. 


Other Firms Set New Highs 


THE GENERAL FOODS CORP. with a consistent policy 
of “more for less” as far as the consumer is concerned, 
sold in 1939 the largest tonnage of food in its history. 
“Sales in every quarter during 1939,”” says C. M. Chester, 
chairman of the board, “exceeded the volume of any simi- 
lar quarter of previous years. Total case sales volume for 
the year was the largest in the history of the company.” 
Net sales for 1939 totaled $145,615,242 as compared with 
1929 net sales of $128,036,792. 
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World-wide sales of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. in 
1939 were $101,935,438, the highest in the history of that 
company. Profits were the highest since 1931. 


* 


At the Pacific Coast Conference of Sales Executives, 
Mitchell Heinemann, vice-president of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, Ore., talked on ‘Coordination of Sales 
and Advertising.”” He discussed the persuasive power of 
advertising—and the importance of tying that up with the 
retail store. The company is a strong believer in coopera- 
tive advertising as a supplement to its general campaign. 
Millions of dollars worth of sales are lost, he maintains, 
because consumers are unable to find in retail stores the 
merchandise which advertising has made them want to buy, 
The store doesn’t carry any of the line or its stock is very 
limited. 

But, Mr. Heinemann contends, if the retail store can 
be induced to cooperate with the company through a local 
advertising campaign, there is relatively little waste, for no 
store keeper with any sense is going to spend his own 
precious money in advertising products which he does not 
have in stock. 


Prizes for Sales Presentations 


THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
invites you to submit one or more of your sales presenta- 
tion portfolios for exhibition and discussion at the 1940 
Sales Management and Marketing Conference in New 
York City, April 24 and 25. There will be special awards 
certificates for ‘Outstanding Excellence” to the firms sub- 
mitting the best presentation in each of the following 
groups: 

1. Sales Presentation to Dealers, 

2. Sales Presentation to Consumers, 

3. Sales Presentation to Industrial Firms. 
Also each entry selected for display will receive recogni- 
tion through a suitable “Award of Merit.” Entries should 
be sent at once to Henry J. Howlett, Secretary, American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


College Men and Selling 


THAT SURVEY ON COLLEGE SENIORS and selling 
(March 1) brought many letters of comment. Net impres- 
sion: That most colleges have neglected distribution gener- 
ally, and particularly snubbed selling. But as Kenneth 
Lawyer of the State of Illinois Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion points out, manufacturers and merchants have, in turn, 
failed to recognize the values of education. “There has 
been no premium placed on sales training, little incentive 
for outstanding youngsters to enter this vocation which 
needs them most.” 

Several of the letters echoed the feeling of a 1938 Dart- 
mouth graduate who wanted to enter selling work but 
found no opportunity, and who says, “relatively few con- 
cerns seem to have established any means of recruiting 
their junior men from our graduating classes. The graduate 
may want to sell, but he can’t discover the right method 
of contacting sales managers, I felt then, and still feel, 
that I would like to go into sales work. This is based on 
the fact that I like associations with people, and that my 
family background is in sales work . . . I spent several 
months going through the established channels—namel) 
agencies and personal directors, but the only selling oppor- 
tunities seemed to be house-to-house selling or insurance 
on a commission basis.” 
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Gulick Knight 

CuHar.es P, GULICK, one of the founders of National Oil Prod- 

ucts Co., Harrison, N. J., chemical manufacturer, returns to the 

presidency after a two-year absence during which he was board 

chairman. He succeeds John H. Barton, retired, and will hold 
both offices. 


CHarves E. KNi¢Ht is elected vice-president of Bastian-Blessing 
Co., Chicago and N. Y. He was formerly s.m. in charge of soda 
fountains and ice cream cabinets, and will retain direction of 
that division. His entire business career has been in the soda 
fountain industry. After graduating from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, he was associated with his father in the Knight 
Soda Fountain Co., and came to Bastian-Blessing when the two 
companies merged. 


NEWS 


Fleischmann Granger 

Apert R. FLEISCHMANN, manager of the Chicago division, has 
been elevated to vice-president of Standard Brands, Inc. He 
started with Fleischmann Distilling Corp. in 1916. Except for a 
hitch in the Army in the World War, he has been with the 
firm, and Standard Brands, ever since. He is a cousin of the 
late founder, Julius Fleischmann. His promotion indicates more 
active participation in company affairs by the Fleischmann 
family, who are the principal stockholders. At the same time 
John W. Luce, manager in charge of production, was named a 

vice-president. He joined the firm in 1915. 


C. H. Grancer, formerly vice-president, and with Ingersoll- 
Waterbury Co. for 27 years, succeeds James R. Sheldon as 
president of the Waterbury, Conn., watch and clock company. 


REEL 


Werson 


Benoist 


Francois B. Benotst is elected vice-president of Koken Com- 

panies, Inc., St. Louis, 67-year-old manufacturers of barber and 

beauty shop equipment and supplies. He joined the firm in 

1938 as sales manager, and will continue in charge of sales. 

For five years previously he was sales manager of George 
Kilgen & Son, St. Louis. 


M. C. Werson has been appointed general sales manager by 
W. \. Taylor & Co., liquor importers, New York. He started 
with Frankfort Distilleries in 1921, selling medicinal whisky, 
and in 1935 was placed in charge of Frankfort’s Chicago office. 


Lane Gebhart 


A. NAUGHTON LANE, son of the late Alfred M. Lane, former 
president of Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Corp., St. Louis, has 
been elected vice-president and sales manager. 


Joun C. Gesuart has been appointed director of research of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, New York head- 
quarters. Since 1938 he has been executive director of the Na- 
tional Economy League. He has been active in research for 
nearly 30 years, serving as research director for the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, director of social welfare 
of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, and making surveys for Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


tone Studios: Mr. Granger, by Harris & Ewing; Messrs. Lane and Benoist, by George Dorrill; Mr. Wersom by 


News pictures, 


Last July he resigned and came to Taylor’s sales department. 
Photograph of Mr. Fleischmann by Key 
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To keep an ever-increasing list of satisfied passengers saying “I'll go by United” 


Little Details of Service That 
Build Sales for a Big Air Line 


People buy rapid transportation when they purchase an air- 


line ticket, but along with it they buy the pleasure of travel- 


ing by air: A pleasure created by myriads of little courtesies 


and services which are part of the industry’s superbly con- 


ceived public relations program. 


Based on an interview 


HAROLD 


by a staff writer with 


CRARY 


Vice-President in Charge of Traffic, United Air Lines, Chicago 


OT long ago an attendant, in 

slicking up a United Air 

Lines plane after a flight, 

found wedged between the 
seat and wall a little raggedy doll. It 
might have cost a nickel or so. It was 
frayed and worn. The attendant turned 
it in with a smile. At once the pas- 
senger list was checked. It was found 
that a mother, with her little girl, had 
been passengers. They'd transferred 
to another plane and were gone. 

The mother’s address was learned 
from the records. The doll was pack- 
aged and mailed to her. She wrote 
back her amazement that an organiza 
tion as great as the United Air Lines 
would step out of its routine to return 

frazzled and worn doll of no in 


trinsic value. She said that her little 
daughter, of course, loved the doll and 
treasured it and so she was delighted 
to get it back. She was profuse in her 
thanks. 

“Public relations are made up of a 
multitude of inconsequential things,” 
says Harold Crary, vice-president in 
charge of traffic. “It is often the little, 
unexpected courtesy, the small, unre- 
quired attention that wins good will. 
Any business or organization dealing 
with the public is sure to find good 
will precious and it should always try 
to earn it 

Mr. Crary practices what he 
preaches. The other day, on a flight, 
he noticed that a passenger was very 
nervous. He entered into conversa- 


tion with the man and learned the 
cause for his fidgets. He was flying, 
he said, to his home. A baby was ex- 
pected and he was distraught because 
he feared he wouldn’t get home before 
it arrived. Mr. Crary tiptoed forward 
and spoke to the pilot. 

The pilot “gave her the gun” and 
the plane arrived 30 minutes ahead of 
schedule. The passenger wired Mr. 
Crary that he got home with time to 
spare and expressed appreciation that 
an airline company did so fine a thing 
to help a passenger in distress. 

An old woman, well in her 80's, 
was flying east from the Pacific. Ina 
moment of confidence she told the 
stewardess that when a bride, 60 years 
before, she and her husband had 
homesteaded a claim in a little valley 
along the line of flight. She said: 
“I'm sure we'll pass close to the spot.’ 

The stewardess questioned her at 
length about the locality. Then she 
went forward to the pilot. He located 
the place on his map. He flew a few 
miles off his course, swooped low, and 
swung around in «4 broad loop. The 
stewardess touched the old lady on the 
shoulder and po'nted out of the win- 
dow. 

“Look!” she said. 

“Why, why, this is the very spot! 
And the cabin’s still there!” cried the 
fragile and withered grandmother 
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Tears stood in her eyes. What mem- 
ories may have come to her at the mo- 
ment! 

“And it only cost us a couple of gal- 
lons of gasoline,” says Mr. Crary. 

One night on an airline sleeper 
jump a passenger got off at Omaha 
wearing the wrong pair of shoes. Next 
morning another passenger, when he 
got up, couldn’t get the shoes on he 
found under his berth. The plane’s 
radio snapped into action and in a few 
hours two pairs of shoes were on their 
way to their rightful owners. 

A woman passenger a few minutes 
out of Cheyenne, west bound, discov- 
ered that her pearl necklace was miss- 
ing. She called the stewardess and 
told her she might have left it in the 
ladies’ wash room in Cheyenne. The 
pilot instantly put through a wireless 
call. Three or four minutes later the 
stewardess reported: 

“It has been found. 
on the next plane.” 


It will follow 


“And so a passenger was saved 
hours of misery,” says Mr. Crary. “But 
for that quick action her entire trip 
might have been spoiled.” 

One night a woman boarded a plane 
in Denver. She was extremely nervous. 
When the pilot began to warm up his 
engines she suddenly began to pick up 
her wraps. A watchful stewardess 
came to her and sat down in the seat 
by her side. The woman said: 

~My daughter in Chicago is having 
in Operation tonight. I wanted to fly to 
her but I can’t, I can’t! I’m afraid!” 

The stewardess soothed her, told her 


that she'd been flying the line in day- 
‘ight and darkness for years. It was 
nothing. Just a pleasant ride. So 
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this company has built a reputation for courtesies which turn one-time guests into life-long friends. 


(Left) Complete from apricots to zwieback, from cereal bowl to diapers, the Infant's 

Kit goes aboard every United plane scheduled to carry a baby among its passengers. 

Fed scientifically, and changed, amused and put to bed by a pretty trained nurse- 
stewardess, Junior’s gurgle must surely say “Home was never like this.” 


(Center) Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, holder of Card No. 1 in United Air Lines’ 

“100,000-Mile Club,” long ago met the requirement for membership. Looked upon 

by air line officials as the greatest ambassadress of travel-by-plane, her endorsement 

has loomed large in the industry’s cooperative advertising . . . her news-making name 
has brought it tons of invaluable publicity. 


(Right) This year United will spend $160,000 for meals served without cost to passen- 
gers aboard their planes. No mere “box lunches,” but substantial hot food, the meals 


were initiated as a good will gesture 


swifty and safely there. The woman 
sighed and settled back. 

“That was several years ago,” ex- 
plains Mr. Crary. “The woman now 
makes two or three round trips to Chi- 
cago every year to visit the daughter. 
That quick and efficient work of the 
stewardess made us a permanent cus- 
tomer.” 

An old man and his wife decided 
to fly across the continent on their 
Golden Wedding anniversary. Execu- 
tives learned of it and had a wedding 
cake baked. It was presented to them 
in flight, several thousand feet in the 
air, to the applause and congratulations 
of fellow passengers. 

We could go on telling of incidents 
like these for many columns, hundreds 
of little human interest stories, all pic- 
turing extra attention and thoughtful- 
ness on the part of America’s airline 
people. Is it any wonder that the air 
transport business is growing with 
amazing swiftness? 

Air executives are skilled in the use 
of psychology. To illustrate with an 
example of its application in Chicago: 
A certain corporation there has a large 


and one that proved well worth the price. 


staff of traveling salesmen. United 
Air Lines desired its business. But the 
president was afraid of the air and he 
wouldn’t encourage his men to fly. 
Ordinary solicitations left him cold. 

Then, one day, a pilot in uniform 
called on him. It was about 11 o'clock 
in the morning and he asked for 20 
minutes with the executive. 

“So your business is flying?” the 
corporation president asked. 

“Yes,” said the pilot. “I fly.” 

‘How much have you flown?” 

“Oh, something over 1,500,000 
miles.” 

“And still here, eh!” 

“Of course,” laughed the pilot. 
“I’ve never had an accident. I'd like 
to explain what makes modern flying 
click.” 

Lunch hour came. The pilot was 
invited to lunch. A group of com- 
pany executives gathered around the 
table. They questioned the flyer, 
listened with intense interest. The ex- 
ecutive was so entranced that the pilot 
didn’t get away until 4:30 o'clock in 
the afternoon and not until the presi- 
dent of the company had personally 
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introduced him to the traffic manager 
who must O.K. transportation orders. 

“It was a fine day’s work,” com- 
ments Mr. Crary. “That company’s 
men have been flying ever since.” 

Not long ago a survey was made to 
learn why many executives and sales- 
men who might well fly were not using 
planes in their business. Many non- 
flyers were questioned. Seventy per 
cent of them gave fear as their reason. 
Thirty-five per cent added that cost 
was a factor. When the question of 
fear is raised they are told this story: 

“The air lines in the United States 
have flown 85,000,000 plane miles and 
have carried about 1,800,000 without 
a passenger injury. In February they 
celebrated a full year’s service without 
a passenger fatality. 

“If you are flying and want trip in- 
surance you can get a $5,000 policy 
for a 700-mile flight for 25 cents—an 
example being, 25 cents protects you 
with a $5,000 policy on a New York- 
Chicago flight; and it costs 25 cents 
for the same amount of policy for a 
rail trip between New York and Chi- 
cago. Or you can fly coast-to-coast 
with $5,000 protection for $1 pre- 
mium, and $1 is what you pay for four 
days on a transcontinental rail trip. If 
you want to fly and carry annual acci- 
dent insurance, you can get it for 
$1.80 per thousand—a $10,000 policy 
for $18.00—and you can fly every day 
for 365 days and be fully insured as 
long as you fly on regularly scheduled 
transport planes. 


Quoting Real Authority 


“Insurance companies base their 

rates on proved statistics. They know 
that it is a bet of 20,000 to 1 that 
you'll get through without mishap.” 
_ During the first few years of com- 
mercial flying business travel accounted 
for about 95% of it all. Now tourist 
and vacation travel account for some 
35% of the total. Last Summer ap- 
proximately 800 persons flew to dude 
ranches in the West and thousands of 
others to the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Colorado, California and other vaca- 
tion spots. 

There’s such a thing as having pride 
in being a veteran air traveler, United 
Air Lines have learned how to cash in 
on that. President W. A. Patterson 
got the idea. It was to form a “100,- 
000 Mile Club.” A _ beautiful gold 
card was to be issued to each passen- 
ger who had flown 100,000 miles. To 
date 1,973 cards have been issued. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is the pos- 
sessor of Card No. 1. Paul McKee, 
president of the Pacific Power & Light 
Co., Portland, Ore., flew more than 
75,000 miles in 1939. J. Edgar 
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Hoover, chief of the G-men, is a 100,- 
000-mile man. 


Members of the 100,000 Mile Club 
often write letters to the company 
offering suggestions. There’s a little 
conceit in the way they are likely to 
frame their letters. They have the 
habit, it seems, of referring to United 
as “our” company. And they'll say 
things like this, ‘See Joe Spivus. He 
ought to fly. Tell him I told you to 
see him.” 


Thus the business of commercial 
flying grows through the personal 
touch, through conjuring up pleasant 
relations with the public. Little things 
and big things figure. 

United issues a neat little pin— 
wings—with the lettering on_ it, 
“Future Pilot.” When the stewardess 
learns that a passenger has a small boy 
at home she gives him one of them 
for ‘the kid.” 

“Private Flyers’ Service Cards” are 
issued. These go to men and women 
who own private planes and operate 
them. The possessor of such a card 


can have free information on weather 
conditions and is assured special serv- 
ices and attentions if he presents it at 
any field where United operates. 
Special cards are issued to physi- 
cians. Any doctor holding such a card, 
and his patient in case of emergency, 
is assured of special attention. The 
company is winning doctors more and 
more to the idea of flying their pa- 
tients. The sales talk for this is that 
they get through more quickly and 
easily and with less discomfort. 
Another scheme to build air trans- 
port traffic is called the Air Travel 
Plan. A corporation which may wish 
to send salesmen or other employes by 
air may post $425 with the air lines 
and then, when their credit is ap- 
proved, cards are issued to designated 
men. These cards call for a discount 
of 15% from one-way tariffs. The 
company gets one bill for all transpor- 
tation thus bought and pays with a sin- 
gle check at the end of the month. 
This plan offers convenience, a saving, 
and the men do not have to carry 
(Continued on page 68) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in eg oe 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


One-Cent Sale 


Four 15-minute programs on behalf 
of the 8,000 Rexall drug stores, Spring 
one-cent sale have been recorded by 
the NBC radio-recording division. 
These were sent to 250 stations for 
broadcast at various times, beginning 
today, 

Called the ‘‘Rexall Parade of Stars,” 
the records contain music by Glen 
Gray and his Casa Loma band, and 
other entertainment. Street & Finney, 
N. Y. agency, is in charge. 

Additionally, NBC has recorded 10- 
inch double-face records for each of 
the 8,000 Rexall outlets. These are 
for clerks and management. On one 
side John Considine, v.-p. and g. s. m. 
of Rexall, summarizes points about the 
sale and introduces the “Parade of 
Stars.” On the other side A, C. Bond, 
Rexall generz' merchandise mgr., talks 
on merchandising topics connected 
with the sale. Thus, public and sales 
staffs are primed for the penny bar- 
gains. 


*Leven States 


Eleven States Hotel Association, a 
new organization of western bonifaces, 
plans to spend $500,000 this year at- 
tracting visitors to where men are men. 

Headquarters are in San Francisco, 


and branches are being set up in 
Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., 
Col., Utah, Nev., N. M., Ariz. 
George T. Thompson, of the Canter- 
bury Hotel, S. F., has been named gen- 
eral chairman of the group; Charles 
A. Horrworth, managing director of 
the California State Hotel Association, 
is secretary-treasurer. 

Newspapers will be the principal 
medium of the campaign, to be fol- 
lowed by radio and outdoor ads. 


Whadda Ya Read? 


“The first attempt at a continuous 
public discussion of the theory and 
practice of journalism’ is being made 
by Time in a series of page ads in 12 
papers of N. Y., Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Detroit, and in college dailies 
which have schools of journalism or 
senior journalism courses. 

Copy, by Young & Rubicam, N. Y. 
agency, will tell the story of the coun- 
try weekly, the metropolitan daily, and 
the press associations, and trace the 
development of modern journalism in 
the U. S. Some ads will be historical ; 
others will describe the contemporary 
scene, 

First of the series headlined ‘The 
Clue that Trapped the Heirs of Huey 
Long’’ portrayed the part of the New 
Orleans States in exposing Louisiana 
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olitical scandals, a campaign that cul- 
minated in the defeat of Huey’s ma- 


chine. Successive ads are to run 
through the year. Total cost to Time 
is $300,000. 


Alka-Seltzer Biggest 


Dr. Miles California Co., Coast di- 
vision of Miles Laboratories, has 
signed a year’s contract for time on 
31 Mutual-Don Lee stations. Alka- 
Seltzer will pay over $318,000 for pre- 
senting a daytime show, “Our Friendly 
Neighbors,” Monday through Friday. 

This is the largest contract ever 
signed for a Pacific Coast network pro- 
gram. It supplements Alka-Seltzer’s 
nightly news broadcasts on the same 
stations, 

Associated Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles, is in charge. 


Going Up! 

Eastern Air Lines is using half and 
quarter pages in 73 newspapers of 40 
cities announcing the inauguration of 
over-night sleeper planes between 
N. Y. and Washington to the Mexican 
border. There connections are made 
at Brownsville for a three-hour flight 
to Mexico City. Copy calls the new 
planes “‘silversleepers,”’ and says they 
are the only sleepers to the border 
without change of plane. 

Full pages are being used in Mexico 
City and Tampico newspapers to de- 
velop return loads of American tour- 


ists. Federal Agency, N. Y., is in 
charge. 
United Air Lines, Chicago, has 


placed space in 110 papers along its 
N. Y.-Chicago-Pacific Coast and Van- 
couver-San Diego routes. This is a 
33% increase over last year’s advertis- 


ing, and is the largest mewspaper 
campaign in company history. Most 
of the papers scheduled are in “on- 
line” cities. The rest are in such 
traffic feeder cities as Detroit, Boston, 
Washington. 

Magazine coverage in national pub- 


.lications and in several trade journal 


groups is also running experimentally. 
N. W. Ayer’s Chicago office has the 
account. 


“After 35” 


“Real Constipation Relief After 
35” will be offered to a larger audi- 
ence by Serutan (product of Health- 
aids, Inc., Jersey City). Sixty-one 
newspapers of 30 cities c-to-c, with the 
exception of the Southwest, where dis- 
tribution is incomplete, will carry copy. 
Full pages in color in 25 papers pro- 
vide extra pressure this month. 

Car cards in transit lines of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, plus out- 
door posters in N. Y. supplement, ac- 
cording to Austin & Spector, N. Y. 
agency in charge. 

Also, 65 radio stations—including 
the entire Don Lee Pacific Coast net- 
work — will carry the Serutan pro- 
grams. These consist of morning, 
afternoon and evening news broad- 
casts, and other shows of 15-minute 
and half-hour duration. 


Comes Spring 


And comes Tintex with a campaign 
urging the public to ‘fling the Winter 
garment” into colorful Tintex—as 
Omar Khayyam did mot say. The 
Park & Tilford-distributed product is 
being plugged in 50 newspapers, The 
American Weekly, Simplicity Prevue, 
DuBarry magazines, shopping papers, 
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direct mail, and 


trade publications, 
point of sale material. It’s the most 
intensive drive in the dye product's 
history, and extends through June. 

A twice-weekly daytime program on 
63 radio stations gives further cover- 
age. 

Agency: 


Dumb Dora 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, puts 
the comic strip character “Dumb 
Dora” on the payroll for its Shredded 
Ralston. She will boost the ‘‘bite size’ 
ready-to-eat cereal in 11 magazines, in- 
cluding Collier's, Life, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman's Home Companion; 
in The American Weekly, This Week, 
some 20 Sunday newspapers; posters 
in 18 cities; a foreign language cam- 
paign. A Tom Mix program on 50 
NBC-Blue network stations, and groc- 
ery trade paper copy supplements. 

Gardner, St. Louis, is the agency. 


Shoes 


Columbia Broadcasting System is 
glad to announce that Melville Shoe 
Corp., N. Y., has renewed its early 
morning news program on behalf of 
Thom McAn shoes for 52 weeks. 
Neff-Rogow, same city, is the agency. 

The 15-minute Monday-through- 
Saturday broadcast is on WABC only, 
and therefore cannot be compared to 
a network headliner. CBS is gratified, 
however, because it is a shoe adver- 
tiser. And shoes are almost as rare 
on the radio as ships and sealing wax. 
To be exact, five shoe firms have used 
CBS in the past: Julian & Kokenge’s 
“Foot Saver’ in 1935-6; Selby Shoe 
from February to April, ’35; Dunn & 

(Cotninued on page 46) 


Charles M. Storm, N. Y. 


DEMOCRATS LOSE BUDGET TEST. 
NGO Che sess Sun 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH IN 


CLOSING 
PRICES 


bey SOLELY AS ama ayy ae rgy 


Quick action by Eben J. Griffiths, advertising manager, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., advertising 
agency, produced this 1,500-line tie-up ad in New York evening 
papers on Friday, March 8. Confirmation of the arrival of the 
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Queen Elizabeth on her unexpected maiden voyage was re- 

ceived that morning. Tie-up advertising in other newspapers 

of the East and Middle-west followed. At right, above, Page 1 
of the N. Y. Sun edition carrying the ad at left. 
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Radical “Functional” Office Building 
Steps Up Work Production 15 Per Cent 


To critics who condemned as “circused for publicity pur- 


poses” the windowless, partition-less building designed by 


famed Frank Lloyd Wright, 5. C. Johnson & Son can now 


point out not only amazing increases in efficiency, but 


workers who are healthier, happier, prouder of their jobs. 


BY LESTER.B. 


HAT happens when an office, 

employing several hundred 

persons, is “built around the 

work’? What happens when 
a business home is planned and erect- 
ed, from the ground up, to make work 
easy? Is it possible, through foresight 
and construction, to reduce the expen- 
diture of nervous energy and physical 
strain on employes and actually in- 
crease output? If you will ask the 
“wax Johnsons,’ in Racine, Wis., 
they'll give you some facts. 

Studies and check-ups extending 
over a period of nine months in the 
general offices of S, C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., made after moving into their 
new building, show an increase in 
work production for all departments 
averaging 15%. In some departments 
it has increased as much as 25%. 

The Johnson business was founded 
in 1886, Office space had been added 
as it grew a little here and a little 
there, in two straggling frame and 
brick structures. The management 
wondered, at times, if the hit-or-miss 
movement of traffic control were not 
costly. Then finally, a couple of years 
ago, it was decided to erect a new 
general office building. 

The new building, opened last 
Spring, is windowless, It has no broad 
expanse of glass blocks—yet it is 
brightly lighted from the sky; a light- 
ing that is free from shadows. The 
trick, for trick it is, is done through 
the use of glass tubing. Forty-three 
miles of tubes are used. One band 
of tubes, about seven feet from the 
floor, runs entirely around the build- 
ing. Another, broader, runs completely 
around it where the eaves normally 
would be. A large portion of the ceil- 
ing area is made of two layers of 
glass tubes with space between them. 
In all this glass space there is electric 
lighting for use at night or on dark 
days. 


The building has no visible lighting 
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fixtures, Interior walls, like the outside 
walls, are of reddish-brown brick with 
Kasota stone trim broken only by the 
bands of glass tubing. It has no ra- 
diators, because radiators take up space 
and make heat uneven, Instead welded 
steam pipes were laid in crushed rock 
over which was poured the six-inch 
concrete slab for the entire main floor 
area. 

The heat ts controlled in six sepa- 
rate zones and can be turned on, one 
or more sections at a time, to synchro- 
nize with the movement of the sun or 
to meet, say, the driving blast of a 
wintry blizzard. 

Fresh air is brought into the build- 
ing through two circular shafts which 


extend above the roof. Each ten feet 
in diameter, these are spoken of as 
‘nostrils.’ They call it a building that 
actually ‘‘breathes.’’ Humidity and 
temperature are both under remark- 
able control. 

The SM reporter asked various 
Johnson executives what beneficial 
results, if any, had come from this 
radical departure in office planning, 
They said a recent survey had brought 
out: 

1. Errors in machine operation 
have been reduced to a marked degree 
and there are fewer lost minutes in 
machine operation. 

2. Fewer people have lost time 
owing to illness; absences lessened. 

3. Hot weather fatigue during the 
Summer months are negligible; people 
alert up to the end of the day. 

4. Production of work nearly con- 
stant at all times regardless of outside 
weather conditions. 

5. Each day is more nearly 100%; 
let-down periods near the vanishing 
point. 


6. Applicants for employment 


have increased amazingly and so, in 
employing new personnel, the mana- 
gement has a high range of selectivity. 

7. And, as one Johnson official 


In this great central room equipment and personnel are so placed that work flows in 
a straight line from department to department. 
dining-room-table-with-bureau-drawers!) have swinging tills for storage space, two-level 
tops, sunken wells for machines, rounded corners. Less tangible but no less important 
(or less rare in the business world) are the bright shadowless light, clean air, com- 


fortable quiet of the building. 
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Desks (shades of the conventional 


said, “Strangely enough, do you know 
that everyone looks better and seems 
to be dressed better. I don’t know 
whether it’s the lighting or whether 
everybody is subconsciously sprucing 
up to the surroundings.” 

The writer visited all departments 
and talked with both executives and 
workers. Without exception each 
seemed to have something very closely 
akin to a pride of ownership in the 
place. With both words and actions 
they seemed to say: 

“It's good to have a job in a place 
like this!” 

When this building was opened, so 
amazingly radical in design that archi- 
tects gasped, there were doubts and 
questionings in many quarters as to its 
utilitarian advantages. Some thought 
it “circused” for “publicity purposes. 
They could not see how anything so 
different could be practical. 

What they did not know was that 
when Frank Lloyd Wright, one of the 
world’s most imaginative geniuses and 
probably the nation’s most daring 
architect, was called in by Johnson 
executives he was told to go ahead 
and no matter what rules he might 
break to design a truly modern, prac- 
tical, advanced office building. 


Six of these stairways lead from the work 

rooms to locker and rest rooms below. 

At day’s end the working force “melts” 

down through the floor with incredible 

speed. “It’s like pulling the plug in a 
bath tub.” 


What he had in mind was indicated 
by a question he asked the manage- 
ment at the time. It was: 

“Why do people ordinarily plan 
offices as a collection of cells when all 
workers and all departments must 
work together?” 

His first job was to make a study 
of the Johnson business. He examined 
the “flow” of office operations. He 
investigated the routing of orders, the 
movement of billing, the stream of 
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In this unusual direc- 
tors’ room the sales 
plans of S. C. Johnson 
& Son are studied and 
mapped at confer- 
ences. Light comes in 
through the glass tub- 
ing. Note the perma- 
nent display board at 
right, the two-level 
conference table and 
the unconventional 
three-legged chairs. 
This type of chair, 
back and seat adjust- 
able, is used through- 
out for the comfort of 
all office workers. 


operations. A plan was mapped so that 
work would flow, as far as possible, 
in a straight line from department to 
department. The structure was tailor- 
made to fit around the work. 

Out of this planning came a great 
room, 128x228 feet, surrounded by a 
mezzanine. The ceiling is about 22 
feet high, though it seems to be much 
higher. Under the mezzanine, housed 
behind sound-proof screens, are all 
the noise-making machines such as 
multigraph,* mimeograph and _ad- 
dressograph equipment. The general 
files are located centrally where they 
are equally available from all direc- 
tions, 

Various other offices, where privacy 
Or semi-privacy is desired, and cer- 
tain types of equipment, are on the 
mezzanine or under it. Above, in two 
penthouses, one at either end, are the 
executives’ offices. “Privacy” through- 
out is comparative rather than real. 
It's largely an “‘open-work”’ job. 

On entering the main workroom in 
which more than 200 persons are en- 
gaged in their various tasks the feel- 
ing is that of entering a forest of 
giant toadstools. The ceiling, made of 
glass tubes, is held up by tall, hollow 


There is no door on 
any of the three street 
sides of the Johnson 
building. Visitors en- 
ter this big reception 
room from the cov- 
ered driveway at the 
rear, just visible be- 
hind the doors at the 
left of this photo- 
graph. Opposite the 
driveway is a covered 
parking place for cars. 


plastic columns re-enforced with 
welded steel mesh. Small at the base, 
they curve gently outward as they rise. 
Some say they look like huge golf 
tees; others think they resemble the 
blooms of massive modernistic lilies. 
Something has been done to the 
acoustical qualities of the room. Per- 
haps it lies in the mushroom columns, 
perhaps in the tubing, perhaps in the 
mezzanine; maybe it is a combination 
of all factors, Anyway, in spite of all 
the busy workers, quietness without 
tomb-like silence hangs over all. 
There’s a comparative stillness in the 
room that is restful and conducive to 
concentration; it saves nerves. The 
sun’s rays, broken by the thousands of 
tubes, give a surprising soft light. 
When the workers enter the build- 
ing they pass down a stair to the 
lower level where there are rows of 
lockers. Here also are the rest rooms, 
Bagong! rooms for the women work- 
ers, etc. Their wraps put away, they 
come pet through the floor by means 
of spiral stairways. At the end of the 
work period they seem to “melt” 
down through the floor. Six of these 
stairwavs, strategically spaced, empty 
the work rooms with surprising speed. 
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“You'll find the income tax blanks filed under ‘Highway 
Robbery, Miss Blake.” 
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Observers have remarked that it is a 
great deal like ‘‘pulling the plug in 
a bath tub.” 

Even the metal-and-wood furniture 
for the building was especially design- 
ed by Architect Wright to facilitate 
work, The desk tops, rounded on the 
ends and without corners, are of na- 
tural maple or American walnut fin- 
ished with wax, These desks have two- 
and three-level tops. This gives far 
more surface for papers than anything 
previously built for work of this kind. 

More, the desk have no pull-out 
drawers. Instead, each desk is supplied 
with “tills” hung so that they swing 
at a touch, bringing them within easy 
reach. At the end of the desk is a 
waste paper basket, of metal, similarly 
hung. All this saves space, time and 
labor. 

The metal chairs are on rollers or 
castors. They are three-legged, with 
one leg in front. The seats are adjust- 
able as are the disc-shaped backs, The 
working tops of the desk are 281, 
inches from the floor, which has been 
found to be better than standard desk 
heights. 

In devising these new desks many 
old-style desks, long in use, were ex- 
plored. Some revealed ancient cloth- 
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ing, old boxes, pencil butts, antique 
and forgotten articles and sundries 
long hidden. One desk gave up papers 
dated 1896. The swinging tills make 
the contents visible and discourage 
their use as hold-alls and storage 
spaces. 

Typewriter desks are recessed to 
bring the keyboards to proper levels; 
calculating machine desks are recessed 
at one corner, and where card indexes 
are a part of the worker's equipment, 
“tub” desks have been built. A special 
color scheme for the chair upholstery 
identifies the different departments; 
the credit department has red-backed 
chairs, the billing department green, 
branch-house records blue, the sales 
department beige, and so on. Seats 
and backs are upholstered over foam 
rubber which quickly conforms to con- 
tours and provides a resilient cushion. 

All departmental files are counter 
high and are equipped with maple 
tops. This additional working surface 
makes work at the files more conven- 
ient. It has been estimated that the 
design of the movable furniture has 
been responsible for from 5% to 
10% increased efficiency, depending 
on the type of work performed. 

The architect, in explaining his 


work, said that he planned to make 

the building as inspiring a place to 
work in as any cathedral ever was to 
worship in. The employes appear to 

agree that he obtained his objective. 

Summing up the advantages of the 
building, J. R. Ramsey, general mana- 
ger, said: 

“It offers an opportunity to do more 
work with less expenditure of nerv- 
ous energy and physical strain; it 
offers a place to work where there is 
less lost motion and fewer needless 
steps. The setting dramatizes the job; 
it provides an incentive to turn out 
the work. There are no windows to 
gaze out of, no drafts to distract, no 
noises to disturb, no glare to bring on 
headaches, no shadows to produce eye- 
strain or fatigue. 

_ .“There are some who have suggest- 
ed that we are leaning heavily toward 
showmanship. We admit that there is 
a strong element of showmanship in 
the picture, but why not? Look around 
and you will see that the greatest men, 
the most important institutions and 
the most successful businesses have all 

made use of it. 


Pride Begets Enthusiasm 


“What we have done, I think, is 
to combine it with new, fresh ideas 
and innovations which have strong 
utilitarian values. We haven't been 
afraid to be original and as a business 
institution we have had no inferiority 
complex. 

“Because all of us are proud of 
what we have done we put added 
enthusiasm into our work every day. 
We enjoy working here and get more 
satisfaction out of it. Because condi- 
tions and surroundings are as nearly 
ideal as we could make them, we don’t 
drag out wearily at the end of the day. 
We like it.” 

To show the interest that was 
aroused in the building, in the first 
12 hours after it was formally opened 
28,000 persons passed through it. 
Since June 6,000 persons from every 
state in the union have come to see 
it. Records show that 120 of them 
came from California and 154 from 
New York. Thirty-five came from 
Florida and 239 from Michigan. 
Many hundreds, of course, came from 
various points in Wisconsin. 

Other visitors have come from as 
far distant points as New Zealand, 
South Africa, Australia, India, Pales- 
tine, the Argentine and Java. The 
whole world is the market for John- 
son’s wax, and all this interest sums 
up to advertising and sales promotion. 
The building, besides increasing work 
production, has many other intangibles 
with cash values difficult to measure. 
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“Elsie’s Moos-Paper Club”— 


Is It Mailed Fist in Velvet Glove 


or Service to Media? 


Elsie, Borden’s famous moo-cow, asks newspapers to give 


her far more than white space alone, and checks them on 


performance. List of 109 western papers cooperates. 


ITH its very original 1940 

newspaper campaign the 

western division of The Bor- 

den Co. appears to have dis- 
covered a brand new method of get- 
ting what all advertisers aim at: 
Wholehearted media cooperation, 
dealer enthusiasm for the campaign, 
and increased consumer response in 
the form of mounting sales. 

It's a triple-point program with 
Elsie, the Borden cow, as star to per- 
suade newspapers, grocers and the 
public to her way of thinking. And 
she’s a female who gets her way, 
though she’s polite about it. 

The program, which started January 
15, to run through 1940 and longer 
if successful, was launched in 109 
newspapers in towns where Borden's 
does business, in California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Arizona and the El Paso 
district of Texas. Advertising is all 
black and white, cartoon or comic-type, 
featuring Elsie, in space usually two 
columns by four inches, with insertions 
once or twice every week. The prod- 
uct is Borden’s evaporated milk. 

Borden’s western division has 
formed “‘Elsie’s Moos-Paper Club,” 
which issues a bulletin once a month 
or oftener to members. Newspapers 
that get on the Borden schedule are 
elected to membership. Whether or 
not they stay on the schedule through 
1940 or longer depends on whether 
they remain club members, and mem- 
bership is contingent on the news- 
paper-member’s performance record. 
A copy of Elsie’s Moos-Paper Club 
Performance Record goes with each 
membership. 

The Performance Record has col- 
umns for listing exclusive tie-ins, posi- 
tion, special trade promotion, special 
consumer promotion, and editorial co- 
Operation, all departments. On this 
performance sheet is listed the name of 
the paper, its location, name of adver- 
tising manager, etc., circulation, sched- 
ule, details of insertions, and remarks 
concerning the newspaper’s promises 
with respect to cooperation. The per- 
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formance record columns allows a 
basis of checking actual cooperation 
given, with cooperation promised, Co- 
operation given by each newspaper is 
graded from A to E. 

Good performance ensures continu- 
ance of the newspaper as a member of 
the club, and as a Borden advertising 
medium; mediocre performance is oc- 
casion for an understanding between 


CONFESSION! 


by Elsie, the Borden cou 


elt . 
cach identified by the familiar 
blue and white Borden label 
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Dealers are constantly reminded of the 
campaign by this “utility calendar” pad, 
on which days when local papers will 
carry Borden advertising are marked with 
stars. When the pad is opened out, as 
above, reverse sides of the memo-calendar 
pages reveal reproductions of ads sched- 
uled for immediate future. 


Borden's sales office and the news- 
paper; continued bad pertormance 
means that the newspaper concerned is 
very soon dropped from schedule. It 
is one of the frankest and direct bids 
for special cooperation in the history 
of newspaper advertising. 

The Moos-Paper Club bulletin 
which goes monthly or oftener to club 
members is described by Borden's 
western division sales manager, J. F. 
Valois, as an exchange of ideas be- 
tween newspapers. Evidences of co- 
operation from, say, a newspaper in 
Hollywood are inserted in the bulletin 
so that all other newspapers on the 
Borden schedule may know what co- 
operation this particular paper is 
giving. 

The object is, to make available to all 
newspapers on the list any new ideas 
in cooperation that may be put into 
effect by any one of them. Each paper, 
all the time, may thus know what the 
others are doing for Borden’s in the 
way of performance. The Perform- 
ance Record, a copy of which is kept 
in the Borden office and by McCann- 
Erickson, Borden’s advertising agency, 
as it builds up from month to month, 
is regarded by the company as “the 
newspaper's story to us.” As Sales 
Manager Valois told newspapers: 
“You can, if you want to, use this 
Performance Record to build a strong 
selling story for your paper. That's 
how you can look at it. That’s how 
we do look at it.” 


Ads “Sold” to “Borden Crowd” 


As the campaign started off, special 
sales meetings were held in key cities 
for the purpose of telling the story of 
the program and of the newspapers en- 
listed in it, to all Borden salesmen and 
brokers. These meetings were ad- 
dressed by leaders in the newspaper 
field. 

Mr. Valois says: “The purpose of 
the meetings was to give the Borden 
crowd a clearer understanding of the 
function and importance of a news- 
paper,” and the publishers were as- 
sured of the “Borden’s crowds” be- 
coming boosters for the newspapers in 
return for the newspaper cooperation. 
The newspapers are reported to be en- 
thusiastic about the whole idea, regard- 
ing it as a service to themselves and a 
fair way of measuring newspaper per- 
formance in the advertising field, and 
rewarding it. 

Dealers are told about the campaign 
by means of a “utility calendar” pad, 
with reproductions of the current ad- 
vertisements on one side of each sheet, 
space for daily memos and small cal- 
endar with starred “Elsie Days” on 

(Continued on page 51) 
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* Record not available as this company was formerly a constituent of Drug Ine. 
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Loew's, Inc. .... 
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International Harvester 
International Shoe... . 
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Life Savers..... 
National Biscuit....... 
Philip Morris... . 
Pillsbury Flour... 
Procter & Gamb 
Pullman, Inc. .... 
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Reynolds Tobacco 
Scott won 

Standard Brands. . 
Standard Oil (Cali 
Standard Oil (India 
Standard Oil (N. J.). 
Sterling Products... 
Sun Oil Co...... 


Lambert Co...... 


Electric Storage Batter 


Colgate-Palmolive.. . 
Eastman Kodak... .. 
Gillette Safety Razo 
Hecker Products. . . 
Household Finance. 
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Cluett, Peabody . 
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Atlantic Refining. . 
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Cannon Mills 
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Why Businesses Fail 


Ignoring facts, delay in acting on facts, ability to keep up 


with change, too much banker control, failure to develop 


capable junior executives—these are some of the executive 


and management reasons for business failures. In his third 


article, Mr. Murphy will examine the problem from the 


other angle: The tactics through which companies triumphed 


over the same conditions that others couldn’t survive. 


Part II of an article in three parts* 


BY 


JOHN 


T is a startling fact that only a 

comparatively small percentage of 

commercial failures were once suc- 

cessful businesses. Most failures 
never were successful. Roughly there 
are three types: 

1. Businesses that started modestly, 
but which never got going. 

2. Promotions, usually of pretty 
good size, which were unsound from 
the beginning. 

3. Businesses which were successful 
for a while but subsequently failed. 

With the exception of the promo- 
tions, all business concerns start small, 
and usually with inadequate capital. 
Here’s what happens to them: 

1. A small percentage retire an- 
nually, discontinuing their business. 

A very few succeed in a big way. 

3. A much larger percentage suc- 
ceed modestly. 

i. The vast majority do little more 
than make a living for their owners. 

5. Less than one per cent fail an- 
nually, 

To a great degree the differences in 
accomplishment among these five 
groups is owing to executive ability 
of the management in each group. To 
make a business succeed on a large 
scale requires very great executive 
ability. Even to succeed modestly a 
business man must be at least a fair 
executive. The owners of the concerns 
that make only a living for themselves 
are lacking in essential executive quali- 
fications. And the men who let their 
business fail are, as a rule, poor execu- 
Incidentally, executive ability 
and management should not be con- 


tives. 


*Part I of this article appeared in the 
March 1 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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ALLEN 


MURPHY 


fused. Executive ability applies to the 
qualifications of individuals, whereas 
management applies more to the poli- 
cies of the company as a whole. Man- 
agement, whether it is good or bad, is 
the result of the executive ability of 
the men and women in that business. 

Anyway, the lack of executive ability 
is responsible for most business fail- 
ures. A good executive is able to face 
facts and to do something about them. 
Significantly, poor business men are 
seldom able to do this, Either they ig- 
nore facts or delay acting on them 
until it is too late. 

I was privileged to examine the his- 
tory for the last 30 years of all the 
businesses in a city of 500,000 people. 
There were a number of failures in 
this place in 1914. Judging from the 
data that I saw, it would seem that 
many of these collapses could have 
been prevented if the heads of these 
firms had kept their eyes open. There 
were certain facts in the business situa- 
tion that should have been apparent. 
Business in that locality had been run- 
ning at low ebb for several years. In 
1914 it was evident that a crisis had 
been reached not only in this com- 
munity but throughout the United 
States. Prudent business men were 
trimming their sails. Even the finan- 
cially strong, well-established concerns 
that could afford to run at full speed 
thought it best to slow up a bit. But 
the men who later failed paid little 
attention to the darkening economic 
skies. Several of them had been near 
failure for years. None of them was in 
any condition to stand a shock. So 
when World War I broke out in the 
Summer, they gave up the ghost. 


It was much the same in 1920, only 
the economic situation was the oppo- 
site of that which prevailed in 1914. 
In common with most of the country, 
this city had been profiting from the 
war boom. Shrewd business men knew 
the bubble would soon burst. They got 
their houses in readiness for that 
eventuality. They sold their high- 
priced inventories at cost or less and 
thus got in a liquid position. The 
crash affected them very little. 

The fact-ignorers, on the other 
hand, acted as though the boom would 
last forever. They went blithely ahead 
trying to get a normal profit on their 
high-cost goods. When the depres- 
sion stuck, they tried to unload by cut- 
ting prices 10% at atime. They did 
not know that the only way to beat a 
collapsing price structure is to cut to 
the bottom at one stroke and to take 
your entire loss in a single gulp. Any- 
way, before the 1920-21 depression 
was cleared up, a number of firms in 
this city had failed. 


Able Men Cope with Change 


Much the same story could be told 
of the 1929 debacle. This city of a 
half million population had been en- 
joying unparalleled prosperity. Well- 
managed companies had been making 
lots of money. The companies headed 
by ineffective executives had been pil- 
ing up excellent volume but their 
profits were entirely disproportionate. 
They drove ahead with blind optimism 
and were taken with complete surprise 
when the crash came in the Fall of 
1929. Many of them struggled along 
for three or four years, but eventually 
the century's greatest depression 
brought close to 100 bankruptcies to 
this city. 

The companies manned by able ex- 
ecutives, however, uhenghed over the 
panic, These men had either foreseen 
the catastrophe or were able to adjust 
their businesses to its demands. It is 
noteworthy that it is these same com- 
panies that came through 1914 and 
1921 with flying colors, and will prob- 
ably come through future depressions, 
in the same way. 

Another executive qualification is 
the ability to keep adjusting a business 
to the constant requirements of change. 
Not only do operating methods need 
to be changed constantly, but some- 
times it is mecessary even to change 
the product that is manufactured, virt- 
ually to go into another type of busi- 
ness. In many lines an evolutionary 
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process of this sort is going on all the 
time, which in the course of two or 
three decades often changes the char- 
acter of a business completely. 

In recent years the pace of this evo- 
lution is getting faster. Also evolution 
is entering many fields that formerly 
were fairly well stabilized. As a re- 
sult, today an executive who is not 
able to readjust his business so that it 
can keep step with these evolutionary 
changes is severely handicapped. Be- 
cause of this executive deficiency more 
than 1,000 businesses fail annually. 
While it is impossible to ascribe a 
commercial failure to one cause, in- 
ability to keep up with change is the 
major cause in almost 10% of the 
bankruptcy cases every year. 

A well-known hat manufacturer 
sank into trouble for this reason, He 
had been extraordinarily successful for 
years. Only high-quality, high-priced 
hats were made. He failed to recog- 
nize, however, that a demand for 
cheaper hats had come into existence. 
Men were buying a couple of lower- 
priced hats a year instead of one high- 
grade hat every two years. The depres- 
sion accentuated this tendency. While 
there were still many men who pre- 
ferred the better hat, there were not 
enough of them to support the busi- 
ness, and it fell on lean years. Finally 
a reorganization took place. The line 
was diversified, to include a wider 
price range. Before long the business 
again stepped into a winning stride. 

Up in New Hampshire there was a 
cotton mill, so big that its buildings 
stretched one after another for a mile. 
It was the largest business of its kind 
in this country, probably in the world. 
For decades this mill turned out ging- 
hams in a continuous stream. There 


seemed no end to the demand for them. 
One day, though, the demand slack- 
ened and kept on slackening until it 
almost stopped altogether. The man- 
agement became alarmed. Many 
schemes were suggested for improving 
sales. The head of the company said 
the trouble was owing to high prices 
caused by excessive labor costs. His 
associates argued that something more 
fundamental was wrong. 

Then they had a market study made. 
Back came the indisputable fact that 
the public was switching to more col- 
orful cotton and rayon prints and that 
if the company expected to stay in 
business it would have to begin mak- 
ing what the public wanted. This re- 
port infuriated the president, He said 
that he would continue making ging- 
hams and that he would make them 
so cheap that people would have to 
buy them. It wasn’t long after that 
that the company put up its shutters 
for the last time. Its failure was caused 
by its refusal to recognize that a busi- 
ness must be constantly adjusted to the 
dictates of change. 

The chief executives of a company 
must know that line of business thor- 
oughly. Men who succeed in a line are 
generally experts in it; at least they are 
well versed in it. Men who fail in a 
business often are novices in it and 
lack sufficient knowledge to operate 
the concern properly. Many commer- 
cial failures can be charged up to this 
cause, 

Banker control is another influence 
that accounts for a percentage of fail- 
ures. Here frequently bankers inter- 
fere too much with the management 
of the business—with men who really 
know the business and how it should 
be run. Bankers seldom know exactly 


How-to-Handle-It Session: When I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle manufacturer of paint and 
specialties for the building trades, introduced a new product to its line, the company 
called all sales managers into the plant to get first hand information on how to use the 


product. Here are the s. m.’s at work, having exchanged white collars for aprons, apply- 


ing the new product, “Hi-Gloss Rez,” over a pigmented sealer and primer, “White 
Rez,” to obtain a bleached wood finish. 
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why a company makes money. Fre- 
quently they discontinue the very ac- 
tivity that makes the business profit- 
able. 

It has frequently been said that the 
reason the movie industry thrives on 
the Pacific Coast is that Hollywood is 
2,000 or 3,000 miles away from 
banker influence. The talkies succeed 
because of showmanship, glamour, 
Or eg large salaries, etc. New York 

ankers would try to put the industry 
on a “business” basis and would cut 
out the very things that make it suc- 
ceed. 

We do know that bankers often do 
this with selling and with advertising. 
Many directors with banking minds 
feel that advertising and unusual pro- 
motion is needed in the early days of 
a company, but that after it is estab- 
lished and is making money more con- 
servative selling methods should be 
followed, 


Beware the Over-Cautious! 


There was a famous failure of this 
type that occurred only a couple of 
years ago. The company made an ar- 
ticle of apparel. It was sold through 
conventional marketing methods — 
good selling and strong, consistent ad- 
vertising. It spent an unusually large 
proportion of its sales for advertising. 
It was a daring advertiser. But strange- 
ly the more it put into advertising, the 
more its profits increased. This record 
continued for 25 years and all during 
the depression. Then the directors, 
most of them bankers, got the idea 
that if the advertising were cut out the 
net would be increased just that much 
more, The management protested, but 
to no avail. In three years, without ad- 
vertising, the profits disappeared alto- 
gether and before the downward trend 
could be checked, the company went 
through reorganization. 

Forty years ago two young immi- 
grants pooled their resources, totaling 
$75, and began manufacturing a house- 
hold article. They were skillful adver- 
tisers and keen merchandisers. The 
business grew amazingly, By 1929 the 
partners were worth millions. They 
decided to retire, and accepted an offer 
for their business from a merger which 
was being organized in that industry. 
The merger group was and is being 
dominated by financially-minded men. 
They could see no necessity for con- 
tinuing the advertising and specialty 
selling work which was the sole rea- 
son for the success of this manufac- 
turer. They declared, ‘the demand for 
this article is so persistent that it will 
sell without any selling effort.” 

So the advertising was discontinued 
and the selling of all products in the 
group was dumped into a common 
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“He says he wants to inventory our pantry shelf!” 
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pot. Almost immediately the sale of 
this famous product dropped off. By 
1938 the volume had shrunk to about 
zero. The demand for it was so small 
that the new manufacturers dropped 
it from the line. They complain that 
they were gypped when the purchased 
the specialty. They do not seem to 
have the slightest idea that it is their 
own utter lack of essential executive 
capacity that should be held respon- 
sible for the demise of this splendid 
enterprise. Of course, this is not a 
commercial failure in the legal sense, 
but certainly it is a business failure. 

In the records of failures which I 
analyzed, a few could be blamed on 
the baneful influence of the trouble- 
making outside stockholder. Some 
stockholders are always trying to inter- 
fere with the management of the com- 
panies in which they are intetested. As 
a rule, they succeed only in annoying 
the management, but sometimes they 
are able to get enough power to oust 
it. In several cases that were brought 
to my attention bankruptcy was the 
result. 

The credit agencies rate insufficient 
capital as the most common cause of 
business failure. I claim, and shall 
prove subsequently in this series, that 
not enough capital is not a cause, but 
is the result of other causes. Usually 
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* 
it is the result of a lack of executive 
capacity. Virtually all businesses have 
inadequate capital at one time and 
eventually overcome this condition be- 
cause of their executive ability. 

Strangely enough, on the other 
hand, I have run across several cases 
where businesses failed because they 
had too much capital or could borrow 
too easily, A business with inadequate 
capital cannot afford to lose money for 
long. It must do something about it. 
It must remove the cause of the loss, 
or allow itself to be headed for the 
courts. 

The business, however, that has a 
lot of capital and that can borrow 
without difficulty, can go on losing 
money for years. It is not forced to do 
something about its condition. It does 
not have to remove the cause of its 
trouble. That is, it does not have to 
do anything about it for a long time. 
Its problem cannot be postponed in- 
definitely. Unless it can get the red 
out of its books ultimately and begin 
making money, it will fail. 

Failures that result from this cause 
are likely to be of substantial size. In 
fact most “executive” and “manage- 
ment” failures are bigger as a general 
thing than the failures resulting from 
personal causes, 

The fact that it enjoyed too much 


credit, and could get bank loans too 
easily, is the main reason for the fail- 
ure of a big wholesale drygoods chain, 
with department: store affiliates, which 
went under in 1914. If that company 
had been forced to shake the loose 
ends out of its set-up and to organize 
on a sounder basis, it might have sur- 
vived. And it would have been ob- 
liged to do this if it could not have 
obtained money so readily to support 
its extravagant management. 

Another reason for the failure of 
this enterprise is that it did not have 
enough competent executives on its 
staff. The head of the business was an 
able man, but he tried to run the 
whole show. He succeeded in doing 
this while the company was of normal 
size; but, when it grew to giant pro- 
portions, his inability to delegate au- 
thority finally crushed him. 

We find a similar situation in many 
management failures. Often these con- 
cerns fail not because of mismanage- 
ment but because of lack of manage- 
ment. There cannot be management 
unless there are enough executives in 
the business. Many big enterprises 
haven’t enough executives or execu- 
tives of the right type, who are prop- 
erly trained and who have the right 
experience. 

Inability to Delegate Power 

Usually this is owing to the fact 
that the man at the head of. the con- 
cern is lacking in a vital executive 
qualification, He cannot duplicate him- 
self in others and delegate power to 
them. This is an absolutely essential 
qualification for business leadership. 
The head of the firm may get along 
without it while his business is of me- 
dium size, but he cannot get along 
without it when the company needs 
an organization to operate it. 

That explains why so many busi- 
nesses which were started humbly are 
so successful when they are in the 
growing stage. The enthusiasm and 
driving force of the founder often 
carry these businesses to unbelievable 
heights. But they will not continue to 
grow unless the founder is able to sur- 
round himself with men and women 
executives who have almost as much 
executive ability as he has. 

It was the absence of this gift that 
put a well-known radio manufacturer 
into trouble. He started small, grew 
rapidly and made money in fistfulls, 
because he had a good product and 
was an excellent personal salesmen. 
Also he was able to pick good sales- 
men and to win their cooperation. He 


‘was-a generous advertiser and had a 


fine publicity sense. But his ability 
stopped there, He was a good medium- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Does Your Company 
Make Jhese Mistakes 


in Advertising’ 


Many advertisers Using the 
Simple ““EELL ALL” Method 
Make Advertising Pay 


The manner in which a host of advertisers have cor- 
rected these common mistakes—to their everlasting 
profit—is described in the free book ‘““TELL ALL 
...A Practical Guide to Successful Business Paper 
Advertising.” It contains no magic formula for 
copywriting. That isn’t the sales manager’s job. But 
it does describe the important factors that should 
go into advertising that is expected to pay its way. 


In addition to illustrating a wide variety of applica- 
tions of these simple but important elements, 
“TELL ALL.” shows how some advertisers have 
measured the effectiveness of their business paper 
advertising to produce the kind of evidence of ad- 
vertising worth that management is entitled to. 


' ing facts, and they'll act! 


cs. 


Do you permit your business 
paper advertising merely to “keep 
your name before the trade’’? 


It can easily be made to carry a 
real sales load. 


Are you afraid to run long copy 
about your product or servicer 


If your ad is of genuine interest 
to business paper readers, they'll 
eat it up! 

Do you try to make each ad ap- 
peal to everybody? 


Aim your ads specifically at those 
who can buy, give them interest- 


If you want to help your ad-manager or agency to 
do the kind of a business paper advertising job that 
really sells goods, send for your free copy of : 
“TELL ALL” today. i Wteiwewen 
; ad Associated Beit ne 
f Xoom 2414, 369 y-0¢ 55 Papers i 
{ Now vont cig” Menton Avenue | 
' As long as ies €: CAledonia 5-4755 
t bling a postage 820 Obligation, | 5 
1 Setting a age stamp on the oe 8 
| Send m 800d idea or two fro Tene of } 
+ . re Y Copy. m TELL ALL. 1 
The Associated Bus p ee: | 
' eee 
usiness Papers. jc. | 
' Pa ' 
{ Company __ a 
Highest editorial PHONE: CALEDONIA 5-4755 Proved reader =} Street ' 
standards and 4 LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL- interest in terms =f City and EN ing H 
publishing integrity MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE. of paid circulation 4 — ' 
Oo etiaaica 
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Product identification—requisite 


for self-service merchandising / TTS 
“i bl L: 
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| Planned by Philip Salisbury, | 
| [' | [} [; R A p H w Executive Editor, and designed | 

by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


WHAT’S THE MARITAL-HAPPINESS RATING 
OF YOUR SALESMEN? 


_ Often when a hitherto successful salesman goes sour the reason is an unhappy marriage. Next to common laborers, 


more traveling salesmen have an unhappy marital relationship than any other group, according to a study made 
among 17,533 husbands oy see of the University of ~~ ale 


Befor Eonereyts ng a new s = sman, it is — find out all you *: ut his home life. | 
Of si a bs oups — v4 ministers and chemical eng s had the highest marital-happiness rating. 
Twenty gro has stoma be grg study, in cuilieg bail xtremes fied s follows: 


ow here lll 0 te el. 6 CRI CTOGRAPH BY 
by EW. Burgess and LS. Cottrell, Jr., Saks Managimint 
published by Prentice-Hall, 472 pages, $3.25 [ 
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BARBERS 


BOND 
SALESMEN 


FARMERS 


AUTOMOBILE 
SALESMEN 


CLERKS 


BROKERS 


INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


SMALL-STORE 
OWNERS 


STORE 
SALESMEN 


ADVERTISING 


CORPORATION 
OFFICIALS 


BANKERS 


OFFICE WORKERS 


TEACHERS 


MINISTERS 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS 


SCREEN G& ROMANCE MAGAZINES REACH BIG FAMILIES 


Per Cent Distribution of Families by Number of Members Within Family Unit 


tAMILY SI/E 
SCREEN & ROMANCE AVERAGE U.S. 
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0° 20°, 30% Census of Pog 


The middle class families reached by screen and romance magazines are larger per 
unit than U.S. families. This is due mainly to the fact that screen-romance maga- 
zine homes have more children. There is a smaller proportion of both single and 
two person families with an extremely large proportion of three or more person 
families. These over-size families require an over-size proportion of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, toilet goods and household durables. The weight of their extra numbers means 
more results for advertisers using media reaching these big middle class families. 


ADGRAPH B Y 
MODERN MAGAZINES 


SCREEN & ROMANCE MAGAZINE FAMILIES 
HAVE A LOT OF CHILDREN 


Homes with 
Children Under 14.3% Homes with Children 43.1% Homes with NO Children 
2 Years of Age Under 10 Years of Aye Under 10 Years of Aye 
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ource: 11.3%, 41.1% ADGRAPH & 
psn nr MODERN MAGAZI‘ 
enerol Survey, 


. §. Census Bureau 


Specific proof that the family size proportions of screen and romance magazines 
ensus of Population, 1930 


are larger due to children is demonstrated in this chart. The editorial appeal of 
these magazines attracts young family readers— homes recently established where 
babies are being born. Consequently, we find a great number of homes with 
children under two years of age...a much greater proportion than in the U.S. To 
reach 1,400,000 of these big families, use Modern Magazines (Modern Screen — 
Screen Romances — Modern Romances) 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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TODAY’S DOLLAR GOES FARTHER - 
SO WITH LESS MONEY WE ARE BETTER OFF 


= This year the average American will be supplied with goods and services worth $70 more than 
5. he or she received in 1919- and almost as much as in 1929. 
The real dollar is what the dollar will buy, and today's goes further than in 1929. Cost of 
living today is about what it was in 1937, and the figures shown below represent expenditures 
for consumers’ goods and services measured in terms of the purchasing power of the 1937 
(and current) dollar. 
i PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND SERVICES 
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THE CONSUMER TODAY COULD MATCH THE LIVING STANDARD OF THE PRE-WAR CONSUMER, DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR, 
AND HAVE LEFT OVER A SURPLUS OF ABOUT 15 OUT OF EVERY 1oo0 DOLLARS TO SPEND FOR GOODS AND SERVICES 
THAT DID NOT EXIST IN THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 


= HOW THE WAGE WORKER SPENDS HIS DOLLARS 


As against the general average of $549, the average per capita in 
the low-income group is $241, and in the wage-worker group $313. 
The latter's dollar was spent in this way: 


\ . “i MISCELLANEOUS 18 
ei, TOBACCO 17 
GIFTS AND WELFARE 25 
[a CARE 22 - 


RECREATION 3.2 
MEDICAL CARE 44 


TRANSPORTATION 7.8 { FOOD 37.3 («) 


- CLOTHING 10.0 
LINES 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Source. National Industrial Conference Board 


Studies In Enterprise and Social Progress”’ 
Pp o”9 


_ we're told, spend some 85¢ of every retail dollar. 


Maybe it’s only 70¢. At any rate, it’s the big share. And it's a safe bet that they influence 
how the rest is spent, too. Naturally, therefore, advertisers want to know what newspapers 


women read—and we wanted to know how many women read The New York Times. 


So we asked the Houser Associates, an independent research organization, to find out. They 


found out by asking 50,194 women. They asked only active home-makers in the profit-half of 
the market—that is, in the high and medium income neighborhoods. They asked them as 
these housewives emerged from neighborhood grocery stores what newspapers they had 
read in the past 24 hours. From what these 50,194 women told the Houser investigators, who, 
incidentally, did not know for whom the survey was being made nor what its purpose was, 


these conclusions appear: 


The New York Times on Sundays is read by 414,180 women in the profit-half 


of the market—more housewives than in the whole city of Philadelphia. 


The New York Times on weekdays is read by 221,840 women in the profit-half 


of the market—more housewives than in the whole city of Cleveland. 


The cost of reaching New York's profit-half housewives Sundays is lowest in 


The Times—among the lowest in the weekday Times. 


WHY ONLY WOMEN IN NEW YORK'S PROFIT-HALF — Note that the survey was ~ 
confined to the 1,180,000 housewives in the profit-half of the New York market. The reason ‘ 
is simple—the profit-half is the active buying half of the market. In New York City alone, 4 
where we have made scores of specific market studies, the profit-half, trading through 46 per 


cent of the grocery stores, buys from 60% to 70% of generally advertised products sold. 


This is the part of the market—the richest part of the richest market in the world—in which 


The New York Times gives you concentrated-for-profit coverage. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU —The secret of advertising success in New York, as you 
know, lies in reaching and influencing the active, modern home-makers in the profit-half of 
the market. This new survey shows you how to reach one of the largest groups of these 
women quickly, directly, economically. It shows you that The New York Times merits first 


consideration on any advertising schedule designed for profit in the world’s richest market. 
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The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: CHICAGO, DETROIT, BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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WHAT DO BUSINESS MEN FIGHT ABOUT? 


A recently completed analysis of all codes promulgated by the NRA 


= 0, Oo U1 shows the character of problems with which the regulations were 
— —_ involved. These were the ten found most frequently. 
TYPE OF REGULATION PERCENTAGE OF CODES 


MINIMUM 79 
onan ee ee Le ee ee i ee ee aed 
OPEN 59 
PRICES (i (Ue 
DISCOUNTS AND 43 
CREDIT TERMS Oem Fe (ee ee OE 

43 
CONSIGNMENTS (Oem Fee (ee Fe (18 
TRANSPORTATION 27 
TERMS GU ee (ee 
FORMS AND TERMS 22 
OF CONTRACT (Oem (ee 
BIDS AND 18 
QUOTATIONS Oem (Fee 
STYLE 18 
PIRACY Oem (ee 

PICTOGRAPH BY 

CLASSIFICATION 17 Salts Managimont 
OF CUSTOMERS Oh Fs 


Source: Leverett S. Lyon, V.P., The Brookings 


TRADE-IN 8 Institution, in The National Marketing Review, 
ALLOWANCES iL January, 1940 


MOUNTAIN STATES BUSINESS MEN ARE GREATEST JOINERS 


THE MAP SHOWS THE MEMBERSHIP PER 100,000 POPULATION 
OF ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS (AVERAGED.) 


Source: “The Geography of Reading,’ by 
LR. Wilson; University Chicago Press; 1938 
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The Kenwood Grocery, located in Minne- 
apolis’ beautiful Lake of the Isles District, 
is one of the Twin Cities’ top retail stores 
in volume of business handled. It is owned 
and operated by Mr. J. H. McGuffie (left) 


radio has more effect on my turn- 
over than any other form of advertising” 


Take the testimony of the men who sell your 
goods. Mr. McGuffie, for example — one of 
the influential, big volume food dealers in 


the Twin Cities. Here’s what he says: 


“Each year I have to keep « loser track of food 
advertising, parti ularly of those programs 
on WCCO. Today radio has more effect on 
my turnover than any other kind of advertis- 
ing, and the programs on your Station cause 


; } } 
fhe most noticeable incredses. 


Fos exam ple, da year AZO, he fore the Purity 
Baking Company started advertising Taystec 
bread over WCCO. our Taystee sales were 


A week after the 


good but not sensational, 


, , , 
program DE LAN, We hada definite increase in 


And 


now our sales on Taystee are five times what 


volume which has continued ever since. 


sos . 4 . . 9 
fhey were a yea AZO. 


The impact of WCCO on consumers.in the 
Twin Cities and (a WCCO exclusive bonus) 
in the rich Northwest — 2,665,000 radio lis 
teners—has long made this unique radio sta 
tion the favorite of retailers. The last survey 
conducted by leading trade papers among 764 
grocers and 719 druggists in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul showed WCCO the favored sta 
tion by over 4 to 1 among the grocers 

almost 6 to 1 among the druggists. Have you 


hitched jour sales wagon to this star ? 


WCCO 90,000 WATTS WHERE IT COUNTS THE MOST 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL * 


810 


REILOCYCLES - 


CBS OWNED AND OPERATED 


Represented by Radio Sales: New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Charlotte, N. C., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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PICTURE OF A NATION 
ITCHING TO GO 


Passenger travel (in billions of passenger miles) has more than doubled since 1925. As com 
pared with that year 1939 estimates show the railroads down 40%, the buses up-200%, th. 
private automobiles up 180%. The airlines last year carried 4°/, as many (in billions of po: 
senger miles) as the railroads. 


Source: A study by Federal Coordinator of Transport 
pictograph suggested by Outdoor Advertising, Inc 
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BASKETBALL 


SOFTBALL 


BASEBALL 


FOOTBALL 


HORSE 
RACING 


BOXING 


DOG RACING 


ICE HOCKEY 


WRESTLING 


BICYCLE 
RACING 


‘MOTOR- 


CYCLING 
RODEOS 


Our pleasure travel takes us in many 
directions. Many of the roads lead toward 
sports attractions. Here are estimates 

of the attendance in 1938. 
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7,000,000 


the 


Os- 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


What's the Marital - Happiness 
Rating of Your Salesmen? The sales- 
man’s answer may be that it’s none of 
your business, but actually it is, from 
the company welfare point of view. 
The salesman with the unhappy home 
life is seldom the successful salesman, 
for he carries his worries and unhappi- 
ness over into his business hours. It’s 
an important point to watch in em- 
ploying new men. 

Today's Dollar Goes Farther: with 
considerably less cash money than in 
1929 we are almost as well off, be- 
cause today’s dollar buys more of 
almost every type of product or serv- 
ice. As against the pre-war period the 
average consumer today could match 
that living standard dollar for dollar 
and have left over a surplus of about 
15 out of every 100 dollars to spend 
for goods and services that did not 
exist before the Twenties and Thirties. 

What Do Business Men Fight 
About? Price fights are the monkey 
wrenches that get in the largest num- 
ber of gears, based upon the expe- 
rience of NRA . . . Mountain States 
Business Men are Greatest Joiners— 
to which one might add the Pacific 
Coast, Maine and Florida. Average 
membership in Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Lions is lowest in the southern states, 
and New York. Note how uniform is 
the membership by sections. Can any- 
one explain this? 

Picture of a Nation Itching to Go: 
Would you believe, unless you had 
seen the figures, that passenger travel 
in 1939 was 57% greater than in 
1929? It was. Every two-year period 
since then, save in 1933, shows a spec- 
tacular growth, and‘ today we travel 
two and a haif times as many miles as 
we did 15 years ago. This presents 
a problem to the sales executive—a 
problem of finding out how to follow 
the public around on its travels and 
migrations. No longer can he do a 
complete job by reaching Mr. and 


Mrs. America in their permanent ° 


home. . . Some of the Reasons Why 
We Go Places. In addition to business 
and pleasure travel, extended vacation 
trips and the like, sporting events ac- 
count for many billions of travel 
miles. The 12 sports leading in at- 
tendance attracted more than 300,- 
000,000 onlookers in 1938. The in- 
creased leisure time of our citizens 
offers new opportunities to marketers 
—in new products, and new ways of 
reaching consumers. Play time is now 
Big Business. 
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Virtually every indus- 

try is dependent, either in 

production or maintenance, on coated 

abrasives for its operation. Whether you’re mak- 

ing auto bodies or men’s hats, want to refinish a hard- 

wood floor or polish a sensitive telescope mirror, there’s 

a coated abrasive involved. They have an essential place 
everywhere. 

Trojans daily help to make the wheels of industry fly faster, for 
in Troy is the Behr-Manning Corp., one of the world’s largest 
coated abrasives plants. 

Since 1872 this concern has been a leader in its field. For ten 
years it experimented to create and develop the Electrocoating 
Process of making sandpaper. Today its factory here employs ap- 
proximately 800 persons, practically all of them men. 

Sandpaper-making is a nearly depression-proof business. Its 
close relationship to all industry and every individual means there’s 
always activity in many of its countless lines. 

“Make the wheels fly faster” continuously here for yourself by 
sustained advertising schedules in The Record Newspapers, the 
city’s sole dailies. They’ll tell your story to “everybody,” and for 
only 12¢ per line—a rate that makes Troy New York State’s low- 
est cost major market. 


TROY RECORD 
TIMES RECORD 


J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO. 


Stop, Look, Consider Before You 


Choose or Advertise Your Premium 


Even after you have found a premium of the 
right value, suitable to your product and 
appealing to the audience you want to reach, 
wrong timing, unforeseen handling difficul- 
ties, legal technicalities governing advertis- 
ing may wreck your campaign. Here are rules 


for making sure you avoid these pitfalls. 


BY 


FRANK H. WAGGONER 


HERE is much more to a pre- 

mium offer than simply decid- 

ing to use it. The decision is 

only the starting-place. It is 
usually made because of some market- 
ing situation that has arisen, and the 
belief that by using premiums the 
product’s position will be measurably 
improved. 

Assuming that the premium offer is 
to be for the consumer, the first ques- 
tion is: For whom is the premium in- 
tended? If the product is in the food, 
drug or allied fields, will the premium 
be for the housewife, for her use in 
the kitchen, dining room or elsewhere 
in the home, or for the personal use of 
some member of the family? 

In the cereal field premiums for 
children may be said to hold top rank. 
The aim is to create, through the offer 
of Famer a preference for the 
product in the minds of the children 
that will not be denied. The soft- 
drink field is another where premiums 
for children have worked marketing 
marvels, 

Irrespective of who may be the ulti- 
mate recipient of the premium, in its 
selection there are a number of im- 
portant phases to be considered. 
Among them are the following: 

(a) Check both recent and current 
offers in the same field to ascertain 
what premium competitors have been 
Or are using, so there may be no du- 
plication, If any other concern, though 
in a different industry, has offered the 
same premium, or one substantially 
like it, that fact might make it advis- 
able to seek some other premium. The 
larger the premium user the more 


[42] 


A canny premium 
offer, this cooker is 
made by a well known 
manufacturer and its 
value is easily verifi- 
able; it ties in with 
and increases the use 
of the product; though 
it can be acquired in 
either of two ways, the 
word “Free” is legally 
impeccable. 


likely that he will insist on being the 
first to offer a certain article as a pre- 
mium. 

(b) Check also to ascertain whether 
the same or similar articles are being 
sold in the same territory with your 
product in the five-and-ten-cent stores. 
If the article under consideration as a 
premium is sold in such stores, it will 
be exceedingly difficult to assign a 
value above that charged at those 
stores. If it is to be a self liquidating 
offer, where the customer sends in 
enough money to cover delivered cost, 
plus a box top, sales slip or other evi- 
dence of purchase, there may not be 
more than two or three cents difference 
between the sum asked and the chain 
store price—insufficient to make it 
worth while to acccept the offer. 

Because of this situation, many 
manufacturers of articles that ulti- 
mately find their way into chain stores 
find their first market among premium 
users, so there may be no basis of com- 
parison in price, and later place them 
on the resale market. 

(c) Where the article to be used as 
a premium is without the handicap of 
other premium use in the same terri- 
tory and is not carried in the chain 


—and all I did 
was save my 


6ar $3 so... 


“MIRRO” ALUMINUM 
ALL-PURPOSE COOKER 
COLANDER & STRAINER 
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Foulds’ Macaroni 


FREE~if you save 88 BS oS 
of these Foulds’ direction panels — \ ~~ 
(or get it today for *2 and 2 panels) 


Why it pays to 
buy Foulds’ 


stores there, it is advisable to insist 
upon its exclusive use as long as the 
projected campaign continues. The 
larger the quantity that will probably 
be used, the more important such an 
exclusion is, and the more willing the 
manufacturer will be to grant it. 

(d) In the selection of the pre- 
mium, consideration must be given to 
the suitability of it to the time of year 
when the offer is to be made. If the 
offer is dependent upon the customer 
saving a certain number of box tops or 
coupons, then the offer should be made 
sufhciently in advance of the time 
when the premium is to be used. For 
example: 

A wholesale baker made an offer of 
a fielder’s glove in August for 60 
wrappers from his bread, but before 
the boys could save enough wrappers 
their interest had turned from base- 
ball to football. The result was that 
the baker’s offer was a dismal failure. 

It is also advisable, if possible, to 
select a premium that will increase the 
use of the product. Thus, General 
Mills gave cereal bowls when intro- 
ducing Wheaties, Lipton’s gave ice tea 
glasses, Fould’s Macaroni gave maca- 
roni cookers, and many coffee concerns 
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utilize 


An 
whe tk 
free | 


utilize coffee-makers. 

Another decision to be made is 
whether the premium will be given 
free or offered on a self-liquidating 
plan. If it is to be free, and is to be 
so advertised, then it must be evtirely 
free. It has been held by the Federal 
Trade Commission that a premium 
cannot be said to be free: 

f any sum is to be paid, in addition 
to the purchase price of the product, 
in order to receive it, such as ‘to cover 
cost of handling and postage” ; 

Where it is a part or accessory that 
is regularly included in the price of 
the product, such as a broiler that is 
part of the regular equipment of a gas 
range, it cannot be featured as being 
free with the purchase of the range; 

Where anything further than the 
purchase of the product is required of 
the customer, such as writing an en- 
dorsement or sending in certain data. 

Because the value of the premium 
is a most important factor in any ad- 
vertising that may be done, it is advis- 
able to be on the safe side when as- 
signing such value. To overstate the 
value, and then to have thousands of 
customers buy the product and send in 
evidences of purchase, with or with- 
out additional cash, only to find that 
the alleged value of the premium is in 
excess of all reason, is to kill any good 
will that might have been built up. It 
will set in motion adverse comment 
that is exceedingly difficult to live 
down. 


Keep Eye on Lottery Laws 


Here, again, the Federal Trade 
Commission steps in to prevent adver- 
tising of false and grossly inflated 
values. There is but one safe course 
to follow and that is to shop for the 
premium being considered and com- 
pare the prices charged locally for 
equivalent merchandise. Sales slips for 
the merchandise should be attached to 
the purchase, and stored as evidence 
that the value assigned to the pre- 
mium was justified in case this should 
be challenged. 

Care must be exercised to eliminate 
the element of chance. If that is pres- 
ent, serious trouble is close behind. 
Chance brings the premium offer with- 
in the anti-lottery laws of the Federal 
Government and those of every state. 
It means swift action by the Federal 
Trade Commission and possibly action 
by the local prosecuting authorities, 
upon complaint of competitors. In 
such cases the latter are sticklers for 
law observance. On top of that is the 
action of local Better Business Byreaus. 
If that is not enough, along comes 
the charge of violation of the Federal 
Postal Laws and Regulations, which 
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make unmailable anything that relates 
to any scheme whereby anything of 
value is awarded, in whole or in part, 
by lot or chance, with the uncomfort- 
able accompaniment of fine and im- 
prisonment. 

There's only one safe way, and that 
is to avoid any element of chance in a 
premium offer as one would a rattle- 
snake. Saving of coupons, solving 
puzzles, writing letters, filling out last 
lines in limericks and all of the other 
things that invoke skill are held to be 
free of all offense. 

If the products carrying the pre- 
mium offer are widely sold in a num- 
ber of different states, some of them 
may have laws that (while aimed to 
discourage the use of trading stamps) 


are so broadly drawn that they include 
all forms of coupons or other pre- 
mium tokens. So as not to come into 
conflict with such laws, and yet use a 
uniform coupon, premium users print 
a ‘‘nullification clause” thereon, which 
is substantially: 

“This coupon or offer is void in any 
state or municipality in which its use 
is prohibited, taxed or otherwise re- 
stricted.” 

With such a clause on coupons they 
may safely be used anywhere. “Munici- 
pality” is referred to because in some 
cities there have been ordinances tax- 
ing, and, in some cases, prohibiting the 
use of coupons. Such as may exist are 
practically dead letters, but it is the 
better policy to play safe when it can 


ing counsel? 


that way. 


Should your 
company advertise? 


The answer depends on many facts 
about your product, your market and 
your competition. Why not talk it 
over soon with competent advertis- 


Obviously, an agency wants only 
successful clients and will advise you 
against advertising if the facts point 


On the other hand failure to discuss 
the situation may cost you lost sales. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
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America’s first family in the Ladies’ Home Journal’s Journal Circulation Jumped 185,000 — 

new “How America Lives” series—Mr. and Mrs. 150,000 at Newsstands 

Aulden Griffin and children, Jacquie and Bennie, of 

Cedar Rapids, lowa—took America by surprise and Mind you, the Griffins started on page 47 of the Feb- 
by popular acclaim. ruary Journal. Yet, as so often happens to Journal- 
published material, the world straightway beat a 
pathway to this new development. Here it is, for the 
figure-minded: 


This striking editorial development was introduced 
on page 47 of the February Journal. It was not adver- 
tised on the front cover or featured on the table of 
contents... Total Newsstand 


Circulation Circulation 


January,1940 ...... 3,390,000 1,010,000 


February,1940 ..... 3,575,000 1,160,000 


Increase February 
over January ...... 185,000 150,000 


Yet 


(All figures are estimates.) 


Within a few days Journal circulation—already the 

largest paid magazine circulation in the world It seems that in the Griffins’ story, American women 

—was jumping again. were finding something special—something more help- 
ful than ever before—the Lrvinc ANSWERS to the 


“i f —give us more about Mr. Lincoln’ 
ee a ee compte every-day problems that confront them all. 


common people—like you and me!” “‘I would like to 
duplicate every item of Mrs. Griffin’s ensemble from 
hat to shoes. ...”’ “I think it’s grand and am looking 
forward to meeting the rest of America in the Journal.” 
“I stayed up with the Griffin family until two o’clock.” 
‘‘Where can I buy the dress? ...”’ “EEverybody’s talk- 
ing about the Griffins.” 


Neighbor buzzed to neighbor. Newspapers pub- 
lished editorials. Newsdealers began calling for more 
copies. 


For here was the life story of an American family 
so real, so interesting, and so absorbing that women L A D I o S f kK a M E 
were inspired to write letters, to order dresses, to tell 


their friends. 
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iQ 
I\S COME OUT! 


What’s a LIVING ANSWER? 


When you rearrange Mrs. Griffin’s kitchen so that she 
can have the extra cupboard space she wants and still 
make room for the new refrigerator her limited space 
has prevented her buying—that’s a LIVING ANSWER. 


When you encounter a young matron—Mrs. Chase 
in the March Journal—who is going to have a baby, 
and you design her youthful-looking maternity 
clothes in keeping with her years and life and budget 
—that’s a LIVING ANSWER. 


You Can’t Sleep in a Blue-print 


In the real homes of real families, living on specific 
incomes in many parts of America, Journal editors 
are finding the real needs, wishes, problems of people 
and solving them on the spot. Then publishing 
the answers in words and pictures for millions of other 


families to share. 


For other women want more cupboard space, mod- 
ern equipment, want to have babies. And these things 
commonly do not occur in editorial offices. Apple pie 
tastes better hot from your own oven than out of a 
test kitchen. You can’t sleep in a blue-print—you 
have to make a house from it. 


JOUR. 


Things Can Happen to Your Product Too 


That is why “How America Lives’ is being called 
“the greatest development of the time in editing for 
women.”’ Why Journal editors are out of their offices 
—in people’s homes turning their editorial experience 
and ability into living. And why the greatest maga- 
zine buying audience of all time—3,575,000 women— 
follows the Journal. 


Things happen when the GRIFFINS come out— 
and when each succeeding family in the series appears 
—because the Journal is adding to editing the third 
dimension that is life. Things will happen to your 
product when it is advertised in the Journal. 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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be done simply by adding one word to 
that clause. 

Where the premium offers are of 
the “mail-in” type, the handling of the 
returns may be in one of three ways: 
It may be done by the premium user, 
if there are facilities available; or it 
may be done by the manufacturer of 
the premiums, who will quote an “in- 
the-mail” price; or such handling may 
be done by service concerns which spe- 
cialize in that type of work. They will 
have all returns come to their post 
office box, and handle all coupons, box 
tops or other tokens, together with the 
money; make the shipments, address 
the labels, pay postage, render an ac- 
counting weekly or on other times as 
may be agreed. 

Today there is no reason why any 
premium offer should upset the cus- 
tomary routine in any office. 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


McCarthy's “Enna Jettick” from Feb- 
ruary to May, '39; Regal from Sep- 
tember 6 to 23, in ’39 and again from 
October 16 to December 22, '39; and 
Melville, which started in December, 
"38. 

Radio men vow that shoes can be 
sold on the air just as effectively as 
cigarettes, toothpaste or gasoline. Evi- 
dently they have not convinced shoe- 
makers. But Melville’s second year of 
broadcasting will lend force to CBS's 
sales talks. 


Treadlite 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, 
N. J., will begin promoting its Nairn 
Treadlite inlaid linoleum April 11. 
Some 82 newspapers of 77 major mar- 
kets and color pages in Woman's 
Home Companion, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Good Housekeeping, S. E. P., 
Life, will bear the main load. 

These will be supplemented by floor 
and window displays, mats for local 
dealer newspaper space, and a 5% ad- 
vertising allowance to dealers buying 
$200 or more of Treadlite linoleum. 

Copy, by McCann-Erickson, N. Y.., 
plucks the strings of “improved inlaid 
linoleum, waterproof, rotproof felt 
backing, plastic rubber cushion, fac- 
tory-applied adhesive.” 


Papa Esso 

Esso Marketers, N. Y., continues to 
use space in 632 newspapers, 18 states, 
Me. to La.—the same schedule em- 
ployed to introduce two new gasolines 
last December and January. But the 
new campaign will be smaller space 
twice-a-week, to run indefinitely 
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As reported here January 1, Esso 
Marketers paid $5 to every child born 
on New Year’s Day in its territory, 
$100 each to twins, $250 each to trip- 
lets. Some 3,000 single babies, 36 
twins, one set of triplets participated 
in this reward in honor of the birth 
of the new gasolines. 

The “Esso Reporter” also continues 
on 34 radio stations, with two-a-day 
Sunday broadcasts added to the four-a- 
day six-days-a-week series. Outdoor 
ads in big towns, on an all-year basis, 
will be intensified next Summer. 

McCann-Erickson, N. Y., handles 
newspaper and outdoor campaigns; 
Marschalk & Pratt, N. Y., has the 
radio. 


Swing Jingles 

About 240 radio stations are airing 
jingles set to swing music from three 
to five times a day. The one-minute 
spots sell Ford used cars and are spon- 
sored by dealers, not the company. 

Sandwiched between the humorous, 
catchy rhymes is a dramatic skit, re- 
sponsive reading, or serio-comic an- 
nouncement. It’s the jingles, though, 
that are relied on to stick in the public 
mind, Executives of McCann-Erick- 
son, N. Y. agency in charge, say that 
it takes two or three weeks for them 
to become “habit-forming,” but that 
thereafter they become popular tunes, 
jokes and even by-words. 

Jingles warble of the “happy little 
motor, putt, putt, putt” and “see your 
Fo-ord dealer, the price is low. And 
baby can those used cars go!” Twenty- 
four sets of them and accompanying 
announcements are transcribed on 
records (by RCA Victor) to run 13 
weeks in a dealer’s territory. Results 
have been excellent, according to 
McC-E and the sponsoring dealers. 


Sonotone 

During March, April, May and 
June, Sonotone Corp. (hearing aids 
firm of Elmhurst, N. Y.), dealers in 
120 cities will use newspaper space 
every week to tie in with a series of 
page ads in Life. 

Campaign, says Theodor Swanson, 
ad and sales promotion mgr., ‘‘sym- 
bolizes the coming of age of the mod- 
ern hearing aid. Heretofore, Sono- 
tone’s advertising has been largely 
confined to the hard of hearing. Re- 
liable estimates indicate that the num- 
ber of persons with less than normal 
hearing is 18,000,000 to 20,000,000. 
Of this number, 5,000,000 require 
corrective amplification.” 

Topping & Lloyd, N. Y., prepares 
the Life copy, which utilizes the mag- 
azine’s editorial technique. 


Anyway, Milwaukee 


“In Milwaukee, the beer capital of 
America, Blatz bottle beer is the 
largest-selling brand,” Blatz Brewing 
Co. is telling newspaper and poster 
readers, and readers of Life, Time, 
Collier's, Liberty, American Legion 
Magazine, Elks Magazine, Field & 
Stream, Outdoor Life, Sunset. “An 
independent survey made by a great 
American newspaper” is the authority 
cited, Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago, is agency for Blatz. 

Meantime, Schlitz Brewing Co., also 
Milwaukee, continues to proclaim 
(through Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago) that Schlitz is “the beer that 
made Milwaukee famous.” 


Screwjay 
All last year Shell Oil’s “screw- 
driver” cavorted through the com- 
pany’s advertising. Now he has a 
companion, the “screwjay”—an_ill- 
mannered pedestrian. Between them 
they are the “direct cause of 35% of 
all stop-and-go driving.” Shell’s ex- 
aiiel campaign will “bring pressure 
to bear to eliminate them both.” 
First, though, two new gasolines 
were announced in 398 newspapers of 
Cal., Ore., Wash., Ariz.—'‘New Super- 
Shell and New Shell Premium.” 
Teaser mentions of the ‘mysterious 
screwjay” are a part of the new gas 
ads, Following this on March 12 an- 
other ad told of an increased “Share- 
the-Road” program. The two new 
gasolines, it was pointed out, were 
created by “the same research which 
led to the ‘Share-the-Road Club’ with 
5,000,000 members fighting the need- 
less cost and hazards of Stop-and-Go.” 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson, San 
Francisco, St. Louis and N. Y. offices. 


Spam 

George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., is promoting its Spam meat 
product in conjunction with such items 
as bread, cereal, eggs, jam, butter. 
Grocers are provided with ‘“Relato” 
four-color can topper displays and 
price cards to boost entire menus of 
Spam and eggs, Spam 'n’ pancakes, 
baked Spam. 

Supporting the store displays are 
two- and four-color insertions in 
S.E.P., Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
Time, The American Weekly, This 
Week. Plus announcements on Hor- 
mel’s “It Happened in Hollywood” 
program over 38 Columbia stations. 
All this consumer barrage is concen- 
trated on Spam ’n’ pancakes—and ac- 
companying syrup, pineapple juice, 
coffee, etc. 

BBDO, Minneapolis, is in charge. 
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The man who helped build 

your auto can help build 

your sales! Sell him through 

the Great Stations of the 
Great Lakes! 


Markets cannot be figured merely 
in numbers of people! It's what 
those people have to spend for your 
product that is still more important. 

Within the ‘Golden Horseshoe,” 
that free-spending territory covered 
by WJR Detroit and WGAR Cleve- 
land, industry pays the highest 
average wage in the nation! 

Here (just a single example) 
you reach more than 80% of the 
workers employed in the automo- 
bile industry—more than a quarter 
million money - in - their - pockets 
prospects who earn between nine 
and ten million dollars every week. 

Best of all—you need no stagger- 
ing advertising budget to cover this 
vital market. Simply write WJR 
and WGAR into your schedules. 
You'll do a great job through the 
Great Stations of the Great Lakes. 


WIR 


THE GOODWILL STATION 


Dita 


GAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


Chevlande 


Basic Stations... Columbia Broadcasting 
System + Edward Petry & Co., Inc., 
National Sales Representatives 


THE GREAT STATIONS 
OF THE GREAT LAKES 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports = 
other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


A revolutionary new spark plug 
which uses the powerful rays of polo- 
nium, a rare element said to be valued 
at $2,000,000 an ounce, has been de- 
veloped by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. The product is reported to be 
priced the same as other high quality 
spark plugs. 

* * 

Ten years of research by Drs. E. C. 
Sherrard and E. E. Harris of the U. S. 
Government Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., have uncovered a 
method of producing a variety of oils, 
alcohols and resin from wood in a 
process of turning it into pulp for 
paper. Fully half the wood substance 
now treated as waste may be recovered 
in a variety of by-products. 

* * * 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
auto accessory manufacturer, is enter- 
ing the home furnishings industry on a 
large scale with the establishment of a 
tufted rug division for production 
and sale of a new line of tufted throw 
rugs at popular prices. 

* * * 

The huge retail milk container 
market, which consumes over two 
billion glass milk bottles and paper re- 
ceptacles, may shortly be revolution- 
ized by the introduction of a new type 
of milk bottle made of transparent 
plastic material. Corning Glass Works 
is the experimenter which is now plac- 
ing the product under final tests. 

a 


A new development of importance 
is imminent in the aging coal industry 
—and anotheg source of potential 
worry to the railroads. With Standard 
Oil of Ohio backing, Dr. R. E. Burk, 
of Western Reserve University, has 
worked out a method of suspending 
pulverized coal in water so that it 
may be piped across country. This 
means of transportation would be 
cheaper than rail shipment, it is said, 
and would permit tapping fields con- 
sidered hitherto impractical to mine. 

2 


Technical progress in television 
points to the opening up of this indus- 
try on a major scale. The new RCA 
system of radio relays makes possible 
the establishment of intercity television 
networks comparable to the sound net- 
works. The Philco vertically polarized 
wave represents a big stride in cutting 
interference. After September 1, 1940, 
sponsored commercial programs will 
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start with the approval of the FCC. 
Manufacturers are planning production 
of 30,000 to 40,000 sets in the first 
year after commercial broadcasting, 
compared with about 5,000 sets to 
date. 

* * * 

Garage or other doors may now be 
opened simply by reaching through the 
window of your car and working a 
switch on a post beside the driveway, 


or other point of remote control. The 
Standard Hydraulic Door Opener, 
made by Caltemp Co., 1001 E. First 
St., Los Angeles, connects with the 
water main and permits opening, clos- 
ing, locking and unlocking doors with 
either mechanical or electrical control. 


* * * 


International Business Machines has 
a radio typewriter, permitting a short 
wave message to be sent and instan- 
taneously received letter for letter on 
another similar machine which could 
be in the same room or many miles 
distant. Message may be exclusive or 
it can be sent to 2,000 other machines 
at the same time. Product comes after 
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seven years of intensive experimenta- 
tion. 
* * * 

Stainless steel progress continues 
rapidly. A new process permits roll- 
ing into sheets of paper thinness, 
bringing stainless steel into direct com- 
petition with aluminum, nickel, copper 
and various alloys used in making 
hardware and household utensils. New 
records for stainless steel consumption 
are a virtual certainty for several years. 

* * * 


National Farm Chemurgic Council 


* announces a new edible oil developed 


by research out of raisin seeds. The 
product is said to have a remarkable 
range of utility. 


Danger of children and others being 
burned while sleeping is said to be 
practically eliminated by General Fire 
Truck Corp.’s new low-cost fire warn- 
ing signal which requires no wiring 
or installation other than hanging it 
up with screws. 


* * * 


The search for a quick cold cure, 
perfection of which would bring for- 
tune in this greatest division of medici- 
nal preparations, has resulted in an 
important chemical advance in this 
field by Drs. S. L. Ruskin and M. P. 


Fejos, of New York City. Under the, 


new method, drugs frequently used in 
treating the common cold—adrenalin, 


ITH a total of two billion, three hundred and seventy- 


t but one since 1929. 


Progressive Farmer’s all- edition 


hany issue since February, 1931. 


it million dollars, 1939 marked the 4th consecutive year 


hich the South’s cash farm income has exceeded two billion 


s. This huge 1939 total was greater than that of any 


That alert sales and advertising executives recognize 


importance of this trend is evidenced by these two facts: 


lineage for the first 
er of 1940 is 20% ahead of the same period of 1939. 


The March issue carried more all-edition advertising 


UTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER?” 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS 


DALLAS 
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ephedrine and benzedrine—are reacted 
with vitamin C (cevitamic acid). 
* * * 

The C. E. Miller Corp., Anderson, 
Ind., is going out to rebuild the once- 
large motorcycle market with its 
new “‘Millercycle,” which has the in- 
novation of a front-wheel drive, a 
perfected fluid-clutch flywheel and an 
individually hand-operated brake for 


the front wheel. 
* * &* 


Cordwood as a source of income for 
the farmer is likely to take a big step 
forward with the development of a 
new type wood-burning | stove, 
which can heat two or three rooms 
without being filled more than once or 
twice a day. The product, developed 
by the Connecticut Forest & Park 
Association in cooperation with Prof. 
L. E. Seeley of Yale, burns wood on 
the principle of “destructive distilla- 
tion,’ minimizing heat losses. 

* * * 


Patients at the Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn., may get rubber noses and 
ears to supplant real ones lost by 
disease or accident. They are made of 
latex and can be worn permanently or 
until a new member is provided by 
plastic surgery. 

* . 

Continental Lithograph Corp., 
Cleveland, has a new line of fluores- 
cent lacquer-enamels which may 
find wide usage in the entertainment, 
indoor display, decoration and adver- 
tising fields. The enamels emit a bril- 
liant colored light when held within 
range of the unseen radiations from a 
black light lamp in a darkened room. 

* * * 


Ordinary coal will receive just as 
careful a dry cleaning as clothing 
with equipment to be manufactured by 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. The company 
has just been licensed under Peale- 
Davis and American Coal Cleaning 
Corp. patents for dry-cleaning the 
commodity. 

oe 

A far-northern air route between 
the United States and Scandinavia, is 
under consideration by the CAA. The 
line would carry mail only for the time 
being and would have the cooperation 
of the Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish 
and Danish national air lines. 

* * * 


Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa., has a new Civilian Cub Coupe 
model in which the sound of the en- 
gine is said to be so softened by a new 
sound-proofed cabin that fatigue is 
greatly lessened and conversation may 
be conducted in normal tone. 

PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
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Mention of the source is the only permission required to quote from the . . . 


No March 15 column would be 
complete without some reference to 
“the Ides of March.” Why is it no- 
body ever talks about the Ides of Oc- 
tober? Or the Ides of Troy, who used 
to advertise collars ? 

* * & 

March 15, as you jolly well know, 
is also the deadline for the Federal 
Income Tax. I don’t believe anything 
is better calculated to send a fellow’s 
blood pressure up. You slave like a 
Missouri mule to support a lot of birds 
in softer jobs than yours! 

* * * 

Uh-Huh Dept. “You're so hand- 
some (Big Ben alarm), you make get- 
ting-up a pleasure.” 

* * * 

The spirit of America which those 
of us over 35 remember and revere 
still emanates from the advertising of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
There’s pride of craft in such head- 
lines as: ‘Have we done a job? Say, 
listen!” 

* * * 

Sometimes they're pretty windy, but 
you can’t beat the little old local com- 
mercials for getting close to the mass 
mind. Usually on a station that plays 
phonograph records clear around the 
clock. 

* * * 

Philadelphia Cream Cheese, a Kraft 
product, says: “Be smart! Get the 
cream cheese that’s guaranteed fresh!” 
Phil Cochrane would have said: ‘Be 
Krafty!” Think I would, too. 

* * * 


In seven years, The American 
Home’s circulation has rocketed from 
290,000 to 1,900,000. A record to be 
proud of. Are you tuned in, Hal Ken- 
nedy ? 

se 

A cigarette in fifth place might find 
some way to cash in on little ads from 
coast to coast that say: “We buy old 
gold.” 

ee = 

I'm a little weary of ‘Confucius 

say.” Hoping you are the same. 
* * * 

This is the age of merchandising 
and premiums and box-tops and bottle- 
caps, and the fellow who can just 
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“write ads” is having a hard time. The 
market for good writing gets thinner 
and thinner, as people fail to respond 
to pretty words, unsupported by a real 
sales idea, 

a 

A lot of people think there’s such a 

word as “alright.” 

* * * 


Also, for the record: Not that you 
give a ham, but the past tense of 
“hamstring” is “hamstringed” and not 
“hamstrung.” Authority: Fowler. 

> = 

No physicist I, the icicle remains a 
mystery to me. It melts and freezes in 
one operation. I give up. 

= 

If you think the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are holy terrors, you ought to 
do business with the Federal Alcohol 
Administration. 

_ 

Pat headline by WOR: “The man 
who came to dinner—and stayed for 
fourteen years.” 

ee « 

Slogan for a tommy gun, inspired 
by the line Raymond Rubicam is cred- 
ited with having thought up for the 
Steinway piano: “The instrument of 
the immorals.” 

* * * 

“Boy, you shoulda seen me breeze 
by Doc Tompkins comin’ up Elm 
Street Hill!”, says the town braggart 
in a Ford page. Passing on a ill, eh? 
Let's see your license! 

2 

The friendly service given by the 
ground-crew at Amoco filling-stations 
is obviously Amocoble! 

es 

Title for a confirmed ogler: “King 

Leer.” 


* * & 
My idea of a “letter to the stock- 
holders” is the simple, informal 


kind sent by George Washington Hill 
to holders of American Tobacco cer- 
tificates. He sells them their company’s 
advertising, and does it in folksy lan- 
guage. 
+ .& 2 

“You've got to know more than your 
dog,” says Paul Kearney in This Week. 
For some, that will take a bit of doing. 


Just a few years ago, a bock beer 
sign was the traditional sign of Spring. 
Now, however, many brewers feel they 
must jump the gun by at least a 
month. New times, new customs. 

ees 

When national advertisers began to 
desert the newspapers to dally with the 
more glamorous medium, the radio, 
department stores and retail shops 
moved in. Today, they are having a 
field-day in a still powerful medium, 
the newspapers. Yes, a few of us can 
still read. 

i 

Stopper by York Ice: ‘‘Healing be- 

longs to the night!” 
* * * 

Chain Belt rings a change with: “A 
car is born.” 

* * *# 

Fuller Explanation Dept. (Teacher's 
Scotch Division.) ‘May th’ happiest 
days 0° yoor past, guid friend, be yoor 
saddest days fra noo to th’ end.” 
(“May the happiest days of your past, 
good friend, be your saddest days from 
now to the end.”’) 

e's © 

Nice combining form by Witte En- 
gine Works: “Dieselectric.” 

os @ 

What is it about a calendar-pad that 
makes visiting firemen tighten up the 
thumb-screws, which you have to 
loosen when they have left your desk? 

* * * 

Slogan for a pawn-shop, albeit a bit 

late: ‘Get a loan and like it.” 
* * * 

The railroads have made progress 
with light-weight coaches and Diesel 
power and other modern touches, but 
something tells me that locomotive en- 
gineers aren’t going to give up the 
steam whistle without a fight. They 
like nothing better than to make the 
night hideous with one, especially if 
they can toot something in code to a 
buddy down the track a mile, who has 
his hand on another whistle-cord. 

. os 

“In Washington the other day, I 
saw a traveling van, painted in circus 
colors: ‘Hermann, the Magician.’” So 
what? So our printer omitted the 
comment: “Competition, eh?” 

. = @ 

It fell to the lot of this damyankee 
to see Gone with the Wind below 
Mason & Dixon’s Line, in the com- 
pany of a Virginian and his Maryland 
wife. When the Stars-and-Bars were 
faded in dramatically, I expected to 
hear thunderous applause, but there 
was only a dignified silence. A mag- 
nificent picture, by the way, and one 
of the few that lived up to the billing. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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“Elsie’s Moos-Paper 

Club”—Is It Threat 

or Service to Media? 
(Continued from page 25) 


the other side, indicating when adver- 
tising will appear in current news- 
papers. 

The calendar pad is profusely 
sprinkled with suggestions for dealer 
tie-ins, reminders on when to stock up 
with the featured Borden product, 
suggestions for display, and such 
slogans as: “Customers will buy when 
Elsie moos in your local newspaper” ; 
and “Elsie has callers today. Better 
be ready with Borden-label evaporated 
milk”; “Elsie ad today—helps week- 
end business. Tie in.” 

Ten thousand of these two-month 
calendar pads were distributed at the 
start to grocers in the advertising terri- 
tory. Measuring four and a half by 
six inches, they are brought out two 
months in advance. The January- 
February calendar was distributed un- 
asked for to introduce the campaign, 
but the March-April and subsequent 
calendars will be given only on re- 
quest. 

At the end of the pads, the avail- 
able tie-in advertising is listed; dealers 
may obtain mats or stereos, or paste 
the illustrated tie-in copy into their lay- 
out and leave the rest to the papers. 


Dealers Enthusiastic 


According to Borden’s, only five 
weeks after the start of the campaign 
dealers were asking for five times as 
many of the utility calendar pads as 
the company had prepared; many new 
stores had been added to their list of 
distributors, and tie-in store displays 
had increased. 

Last year, Borden’s advertising pro- 
gram placed the emphasis on radio. 
The radio program continues for fluid 
milk and ice cream, with Borden’s 
“Last Minute News’ over KFRC in 
San Francisco three times a day, six 
days a week; and, starting April 1, the 
Mutual Northern California network 
will have a p. m. Borden program, 

According to Borden's, the news- 
papers were added this year, and the 
advertising program emphasis placed 
on newspapers for 1940, in order to 
tie-up with magazine color advertising 
featuring Elsie. This year’s magazine 
program continues the use of S. E. P., 
Life, Collier's and Liberty, as in 1939. 

“We wanted to tie-up the West 
Coast with this magazine schedule. It 
was not possible to do this as we want 
to do it if we used radio. For this 
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reason, we went into the newspapers.” 
The hundred-odd newspapers added 
will be on the Borden schedule for 
1940 and onward, so long as each 
paper produces according to the Moos- 
Paper Club standards of performance. 


Monsanto’s Vuepak Wins 
Seven Package Prizes 

By taking four major awards and 
three honorable mentions in the 1939 
All-America Package Competition 
(sponsored by Modern Packaging) 
Monsanto Chemical’s “Vuepak,” rigid 
transparent plastic, set a record for 
awards accorded a single material. 


All three wp awards in the rigid 
transparent container classification 
went to Vuepak packages. They were: 
Parfums Charbert “luxury set” of. cos- 
metics ; Pro-phy-lac-tic toothbrush con- 
tainer; drum container for pretzels 
and pretzel sticks, used by Bachman 
Bakeries. In the counter display clas- 
sification, open to all materials, Wil- 
liam E. Wright & Sons’ Vuepak dis- 
penser for rufflings and trimmings 
(See story page 54) won first place. 

The Parfums Charbert and Bach- 
man pretzel packages also won first 
prizes in two classifications of the 
American Management Association 
Packaging Competition. Vuepak is 
lolling on a bed of laurels. 


». 


‘,..The preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty and the republican 
model of government... entrusted 
to the hands of the American people.” 


‘ 


THE STAUNCHEST SUPPORTER OF THAT 
TRUST IS THE AMERICAN LEGION 


HE principles of ‘The Ameri- 
4 ipo Legion and its patriotic 
stand for Americanism as the onl 
“ism” are embodied in the edito- 
rial policy of The American 
Legion Magazine. Month after 
month, it inspires its 1,000,000 
subscribers to carry on the Legion 
program in their communities. 
This publication not only offers to 


industry a prime market, but also 


keeps the trade names of our great 
American institutions before the 
eyes of 1,000,000 men at work to 
preserve Americanism. 
Legionnaires are leaders in their 
communities, with incomes more 
than twice the national average. 
Your advertising in The American 
Legion Magazine will feel the 
spark of 2’ BILLION DOLLARS’ 
WORTH OF LEGION POWER, 


She Clmerican 


LEGION MAGAZINE 


We welcome the opportunity to 


Offices NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


how a presentation demonstrating Legion activities and purchasing power 


ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES 
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== BASIC DEFECTS of editorial 
vision can easily afflict organs of 
public information... 


MYOPIA —the shortsightedness that 
comprehends little beyond the domestic 
scene, naively envisioning our land as a 
self-sufficient, tight little isle. 
HYPEROPIA— the farsightedness that 
is so preoccupied with what’s happening 
over the horizon that it is scarcely aware 
of tremendous things astir at home. 


ASTIGMATISM — the distorted percep- 
tion that results from eyeing all subjects 
from too partisan, too sectional, too ro- 
mantic a viewpoint. 

LIFE, from its inception, has at- 
tempted to keep refreshingly free from 
any such faults of focus. It has, in fact, 
brought into being not only its own com- 
pletely new picture-and-word editorial 
technique but also a completely new edi- 
torial viewpoint. And it is this unique 
viewpoint which has made of LIFE’s 
news-camera a penetrating, all-seeing 
eye with a brain! 
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either Myopia, nor Hyperopia, 


nor Astigmatism | 


For instance, in covering the biggest 
news in the world—the War — LIFE fore- 
swears both whole-hog sensationalism 
and superficial sugar-coating. It reveals 
this great human tragedy with vivid- 
ness, clarity, and objectivity. It illumi- 
nates and interprets history -in-the-mak- 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


ing. And, even more important, LIFE 
functions as an eye that looks two ways 
at once—it sees and reports the conflict 
as waged 3,000 miles away .. . and at the 
same time sees and interprets the ines- 
capable impact of that conflict on 


present-and-future American living. 

It would be, however, evidence of de- 
fective editorial vision to let the war 
monopolize LIFE’s attention. So, 
LIFE’s new editorial technique continues 


LIFE SAILS DOWN THE INLAND WATERWAY 


to serve as the most lively, understand- 
able means of helping Americans to com- 
prehend and enjoy intelligently the land 
they live in. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


For instance, in LIFE’s absorbing 
pages, readers chug 1350 miles with a 
pretty yachtswoman down the exciting 
Inland Waterway . . 
Bingo Party in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
where 3,800 merchants, mothers, mill 
hands, reliefers, every week play Ameri- 


. and later go to a 


ca’s No. 1 indoor game. They see, as only 
LIFE can show, the screwball publicity 
gags of Venice, California, most eccentric 
community of an eccentric state... and 
the gloomy pall of a ‘“‘blacked out’’ Amer- 


“*LIFE GOES TO A PARTY’ 


ican city—St. Louis, the smoke-ridden. 

It is an exciting and enriching experi- 
ence to follow in LIFE’s color pages the 
contributions America’s outstanding 
painters are making to a genuine Ameri- 
can Art. It is healthful culturally, too, 
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to be kept up-to-date, via LIFE’s pic- 
ture-and-word reviews, on the latest 
movie or play. 

And whether it is reporting a college 
houseparty, a Revenue raid on Southern 
moonshiners, the terrible trek from the 
Dustbowl, or presenting a photographic 
essay on the great Northwest, LIFE 
provides an absorbing, continuous course 
in how our fellow-citizens live. People 
are discovering more and more that its 
advertising pages, too, are an interest- 
ing, integral part of the entire informa- 
tive, illuminating cross section of mod- 
ern American living that is LIFE. 

Come Mars or high water, LIFE is 
dedicated to the proposition that its vig- 
orous, new-age journalism entails a high 


AMER C4 9 
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obligation. It is the obligation to inform 
many millions of Americans*—in LIFE’s 
own unique and modern way—about 
all things that color and shape modern 
American living. 

LIFE, as “America’s Most Potent Edi- 
torial Force,’’ directs that force whole- 
heartedly toward effecting a truly en- 
lightened America. 

For an enlightened America is the 
world’s greatest hope! 


* Latest figure—19,900,000 audience 
each week—scientifically established 
and reported by LIFE’s Continuing 
Study of Magazine Audiences. 
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“Ruffling Department”: Visibly inviting from any angle. 


“Showcase” Packages Bring This 


Product from Under Counters 


Bolts of ruffles, ribbons and tapes were practically impossible to 


display. But not any more. Chain and independent stores put 


Wright’s new containers in prized display spots; and in a few 


weeks sales exceeded those of the whole preceding year. 


Based on an interview by a staff writer with 


JOHN T. WRIGHT 
General Sales Manager, Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., 


West Warren, Mass. 


HAT modern repackaging 
can do to get a product out 
from under the counter, 
Open up new outlets and 
multiply sales is vividly illustrated by 
the experience of Wm. E. Wright & 
Sons Co., of West Warren, Mass. The 
Wright company has been manufac- 
turing rufflings, ribbons, braids and 
tapes for 45 years. Frilly goods of 
this type must depend practically 
100% on women buyers. That means, 
of course, that colorful point-of-sale 
display is of paramount importance. 
These materials, in the main, have 
been wound in bolts on a wooden 
core. The bolts by their very nature 
almost always found their way under 
the counter. They were easily soiled, 
easily mussed and far too readily col- 
lected dust. More, they were sold 
namelessly because brand identifica- 
tion was all but impossible. Losses 
owing to depreciation ran high. 
The Wrights decided several years 
ago that if they could develop the cor- 
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rect type of packaging it would work 
wonders in broadening and develop- 
ing sales. Studies, conferences and 
clinics followed. Executives analyzed 
their problems and argued them out. 
Finally they decided that the ideal 
package ought to fulfill the following 
requirements: 


1. It should, by its sheer beauty, have 
the maximum appeal from an impulse sell- 
ing standpoint. 

2. The goods, in the package, should 
be completely visible to the last yard. 

3. The package must be dust-proof. 

4. The package should be devised so 
that it would “handle-proof” the goods to 
protect them from both salespeople and 
customers, yet a sample must be available 
to the customer for inspection. 

5. The package must have an automatic 
dispensing feature to cut the time required 
for selling to a minimum. 


6. The package must be capable of easy 
inventorying without removing or handling 
the goods. 

7. The package must be as compact as 
possible; preferably solid merchandise with 
no air space. 


8. The package must be capable of easy 
brand identification. 


9. The package should assemble into a 
display which would form a complete 
ruffling department with a place provided 
for everything needed. 

That looked like a pretty stiff job, 
requirements so rigid that for a time 
it seemed as if failure were fore- 
doomed. False starts with abortive 
results followed the first efforts. Then, 
at last, came the solution. The man- 
agement heard of the new cellulose 
acetate containers which were coming 
into use in a number of fields—"see 
through” rigid and semi-rigid con- 
tainers, shatter-proof but containing 
certain of the features of clear glass. 

The Wrights, after studying various 
acetate materials, obtained samples of 
a new product, developed about two 
years ago, known as “Vuepak” and 
manufactured by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. They worked out the first crude 
packages with their own hands and 
then turned the job over to packaging 
experts to be perfected. From then 
on things moved swiftly. 

“We shortly had a package that met 
every requirement,” says John T, 
Wright, treasurer and general sales 
manager. ‘Today our line is a com- 
plete ruffling department in a compact 
area. Being colorful and good to look 
at, it gets a prized display spot on the 
counter. The freshness, crispness and 
bright colors of our products are un- 
impaired by handling or soilage. 
Stores can order and display complete 
stocks without fear of mark-down 
losses. 


Branding the “Unbrandable” 


“Important to us, too, is the fact 
that our brand name appears on every 
container. Impressing our brand 
name on the buyer is important to us, 
and up to now we had never been able 
to do it in a satisfactory manner. 

“Clerks, with this new package, 
have no difficulty in handling the mer- 
chandise. They merely pull out and 
measure the desired length through a 
slot in the container. The inventory 
bugaboo is also eliminated. With this 
type of package the contents can be 
calculated almost to the inch merely 
by counting the remaining layers of 
ruffling in it. 

“As a result of the solution to the 
packaging problem through the Vue- 
pak container, frills and ruffles have 
moved into high gear as a volume item 
on the notions counter and make 
ruffles a year-around seller. They no 
longer come and go with the Spring 
flowers. 

“In the short space of a few weeks, 
buyers have purchased more than half 
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as much goods as they bought during | 
the entire year of 1939. This is eight 
weeks in advance of the normal buy- 


ing period. Many buyers now have 
more of our merchandise in stock than 
they consumed during all of last year. 

More than 6,000 stores had stocks 
on display on January 1, two or three 
months ahead of normal, and re-orders 
have already started at sufficient vol- 
ume to assure maximum production 
requirements.” 

Carrying the merchandising display 
still further, the Wright company now 
supplies a metal rack which holds a 
whole battery of the bright, new con- 
tainers. These give room for up to 
36 packages—each displaying a dif- 
ferent kind of trimming material. 

When this counter display was de- 
vised Wright salesmen took to the 
road with increased enthusiasm. In 
recent months they have opened up 
hundreds of outlets and it is common 
to write an initial order as large or 
larger than a similar store would buy 
previously in an entire year. 

In the last four years, even though 
its early efforts at repackaging were a 
bit clumsy and far from satisfactory, 
the company’s volume has increased 
two-and-a-half times. Now that the 
package is believed to be just about 
perfect, it is confidently believed that 
the step-up in volume for 1940 will 
be record-breaking. 

This is based on three proved fac- 
tors: (1) Response of the consuming 
public to the finer displays which cre- 
ates impulse buying. (2) The en- 
thusiasm of the store managements, 
based on finer displays, reduced spoil- 
age and merchandisibility. (3) The 
remarkable encouragement = given 
Wright salesmen who know that both 
consumer and store acceptance mean 
more sales and far less resistance on 
the part of store buyers. 


Easy to see, yet protected too. 
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GREAT AMERICANS AT HOME 


REVIEWS RESEARCH LABORATORY 


BUDGET .. 


ER’S RECOMMENDATION TO 
RETRENCH. 


NO. 4— DRUG MAGNATE 


AT OFFICE 
IS FASCINATED WITH LUMI- 
NOUS CAP FOR TOOTHPASTE 
TUBES BUT ASKS HIS 
DESIGNER: “WHO BRUSHES 
HIS TEETH IN THE DARK 
ANYWAY?".. 


AFTER LUNCH 
REJECTS TREASUR- 


DEVELOPMENT ON 


ANTITOXIN 42-B MUST GO ON... 


AT HOME...FINDS WIFE ON SOFA SURROUNDED WITH 
MEDICINE BOTTLES ... HEAVES SIGH OF 


RELIEF WHEN SMALL DAUGHTER SHOUTS: 
“YOU PLAY DRUGSTORE BOY, DADDY... 

I'M PLAYING DOCTOR!" 
SURE, BUSINESS 

IS SWELL 


. and the fun of living is not confined to those who can afford 


to override the Treasurer himself! 


Whether you are selling 


mouthwashes or mattresses, the market that really counts is 
made up of people with the desire and the wherewithal to buy. 
The American Home magazine—with its editorial pages and 
advertising devoted exclusively to ideas on living—today offers 
these people more usable ideas than any other magazine. . . has 
gained over a million and a half new readers since 1933! 


. . . Seems like a profitable market-place in which to show and 
sell your wares... 


Among all major magazines, The 
AMERICAN HOME today is FIRST 
in percentage of: 
.- reader-families with incomes 
over $20 a week* 
.. editorial lines (actual) on homemaking 
.. homemaker readers per reader-family* 
. circulation in Metropolitan Suburbs 


At a Mass Rate for Selective Selling! 


reader-family* 


Among major women's and home- 
service magazines, The AMERICAN 
HOME is FIRST in percentage of: 

.. total men and women readers per 
. . reader-families with executive and 


professional family heads* 
.. circulation in Metropolitan Markets 


*Starch, 1939 


OVER 1,750,000 FAMILIES LIVE BY 


Gi. AMERICAN HOME 
THE MARKET-PLACE FOR IDEAS ON LIVING 


Stores and company salesmen alike 
realize that these cellulose acetate con- 
tainers, which make the product vis- 
ible, in reality put each article so 
packed in its own, individual ‘show 
case.”” They add showmanship, One 
of the Wright executives remarked : 

“Just throw one of these containers 
in a corner and you still have an at- 
tractive display.” 

The ever-present problem of open- 
ing up new outlets has also been made 


easier. Hundreds of stores that would 
never stock these “fluffy ruffles” be- 
cause of spoilage and the difficulties 
in the way of proper display are now 
buying eagerly. Chains as well as in- 
dividual stores have responded in the 
same manner. Too, women who have 
never “gone” for ruffles and frills, 
seeing the displays, are turning to 
them. It’s an idea that develops new 
consumption. Consumer sales figures 
prove it. 


Parlor Games Help “Polly” Gas 
Forge Ahead in the Race for Sales 


Beginning with one Los Angeles station, this audience-participation 


radio program now covers the Pacific Coast. 


Its spontaneous 


humor tickles listeners, for surveys prove they prefer it to the 


star-studded “big time.” 
shire Oil Co. 


Which, of course, tickles Sponsor Wil- 


BY JOHN GUEDEL 


Manager, Radio Department, Dan B. Miner Co. 
Los Angeles 


as a spot program for Wil- 
shire Oil Co., Los Angeles, 
has materially aided “Polly” 
gasoline to rise from nowhere to sixth 
or seventh place among all brands sold 
in California. This has been accom- 
plished in two years, despite the fact 
that the company has no filling stations 
of its own, distributing entirely 
through independent stations. 
Beginning with the idea of a serious 
effort to teach auto traffic rules, an 
amusing half-hour audience-participa- 
tion quiz program was built. Its popu- 


“Ps: Over Neighbor,” started 


larity led to renewals over the original 
Station KFI, Los Angeles; currently 
“Pull Over Neighbor” is on the 15 
Pacific Coast stations of the Mutual 
Don Lee network, originating at KHJ, 
Los Angeles. 

Humor is unrehearsed, possibly 
“corny,” yet checking agencies report 
that the show has from two to five 
times as many listeners as some of the 
most glittering national network pro- 
grams. 

Twenty minutes before air time, Art 
Shank, the master of ceremonies, asks 
the audience for volunteers to answer 


Wit and wisdom is of, for and by the people at “Pull Over Neighbor.” 
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questions. Volunteers are put through 
a preliminary quiz to gauge their 
knowledge and personality. Candi- 
dates answering questions incorrectly 
are eliminated until five contestants 
are selected for the actual ‘‘on the air” 
period. 

Contestants are called “drivers” 
and each is given a miniature car. Ac- 
cording to correct or incorrect answers, 
these cars advance in a mythical “race.” 
The race is toward a point on some 
motor highway. Several of the ques- 
tions are about that route and about 
California and Coast localities of gen- 
eral interest. 

However, fun, not information, is 
the program’s main theme. Wrong 
answers are more laughable than cor- 
rect ones. Therefore contestants are 
put through a series of stunts and 
games. Singing contests, extemporane- 
ous speeches, impersonations, and a 
variety of chuckleful stunts are mixed 
in with questions. Winners are paid 
in cash right on the stage. Prizes 
range from ten cents to substantial 
sums. 

As a test for the actual air popularity 
of different stunts, we have run them 
for a time, and then omitted them. If 
they are funny to the unseen audience, 
letters pour in, demanding that they 
be put back. The singing contest, in 
four different forms, has been so popu- 
lar that it has been put back again and 
again. 


Audiences Come from Afar 


Audiences are selected chiefly 
through the service stations. Blanks 
are distributed each week to “Polly” 
gas dealers, and their customers use 
them to apply for seats. More than 
1,100 requests are received each week, 
four-fifths from stations. Out-of-town 
requests are numerous; about a third: 
of the audiences come from as far as 
50 miles away. 

Commercials, which run to four 
minutes in the half-hour broadcast, are 
handled in the humorous spirit of the 
show. A traffic cop called “Polly” on 
a motorcycle halts the mythical motor- 
ists to ask questions about ‘‘Polly’’ gas, 
insisting that he has the right answers. 
He is treated by the master of cere- 
monies as an interrupter, put off and 
shushed, but finally allowed to butt in 
with his gasoline information. “Polly” 
plays the part o1 a stooge, so his com- 
mercials are in a comedy vein. Sales 
show that they are effective. 

“Pull Over Neighbor’ has been so 
popular in its mass appeal that ar- 
rangements have been worked out to 
make it available to other advertisers 
in transcription form. 
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Let us help you 
UGHT CONDITION YOUR HOME 


CREATED & PRODUCED BY Bs O R 9 E < 
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Over ten acres of 
active, productive 
floor area. 


Products of FORBES creative ingenuity, stemming from sound 


merchandising judgment, and an understanding of buying habits. 


DISPLAYS and POSTERS PACKAGE INSERTS 

COUNTER MERCHANDISERS BOOKLETS and FOLDERS 
CARTONS, LABELS, WRAPPERS CALENDARS and ART PLATES 
PRINTED CELLOPHANE BUSINESS STATIONERY 


Produced by craftsmen — on precision equipment... in this modern 
lithographing and printing plant . . . noted for quality production. 
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G-E Announces Comprehensive 
Program for Retail Training 


N no industry does the retailer 

constitute a narrower bottleneck 

than in the electrical appliance 

field, and, in the words of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., “the volume of 
goods manufactured can only be in- 
creased by expanding the width of the 
bottleneck.” That is virtually what 
G-E plans to do with its new retail 
development program, announced 
early this month, which calls for the 
organization of all retail salesmen of 
G-E home appliances into a ‘‘single 
cohesive unit” for training and, ulti- 
mately, for greater profit to the G-E 
distributive chain. 

G-E will call its single cohesive 
unit the Retail Development League 
and estimates that three years will be 
necessary to complete organization 
throughout the United States. Plans 
for 1940, however, call for the setting 
up of 60 “grand” chapters composed 
of appliance distributors who accept 
membership in the League and agree 
to conform to its requirements, and 
500 retail chapters which will draw 
membership from the dealers and re- 
tail salesmen in each distributor's or- 
ganization. These chapters will be or- 
ganized much as social or fraternal 
organizations with such “props” as 
framed charters, by-laws, special sta- 
tionery, record books, regular meeting 
places, etc. Each chapter will be com- 
posed of a minimum of ten retailers 
or salesmen, and utility or department 
store chapters will be formed. 

Individual membership dues, which 
will amount to a dollar a year plus a 
fee of 25 cents to be collected at each 
meeting, will be met by G-E and the 
distributors to defray expenses of 
twice yearly ‘‘jubilees’” to be held in 
each distributor’s territory. The League 
is already making plans for its first 
convention in February, 1941. 

G-E, however, is not establishing 
the Retail Development League as a 
social or fraternal organization. It 
means business. Each group will be 
provided with a year ‘round series of 
training programs dealing with current 
merchandising efforts, each program 
to be supplied by G-E to chapters in a 
“package” complete with films, topics, 
discussions, quizzes, displays and 
demonstrations. Six of the series are 
ready for distribution when G-E com- 
pletes the organization of chapters in 
key sections and the training of dis- 
trict personnel in the conduct of 
chapter meetings. 
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Responsibility for working out the 
details of the Retail Development 
League belongs to Jean DeJen, head 
of G-E’s retail development section, 
who as president of the League will 
direct its activities from Bridgeport. 
A board of governors, under the 
chairmanship of C. M. Snyder, assist- 
ant manager of the G-E appliance and 
merchandising department, will be 
composed of representatives of appli- 
ance product lines and merchandising 
activities. 

“The retailer is the foundation of 
our appliance distributive system,’ 
said President DeJen, “and our suc- 
cess and continued progress is depend- 
ent upon his ability as a merchant . . . 
Our problems are unique and strictly 


our own. We have exclusive and non- 
exclusive dealers; metropolitan and 
small town dealers, with their differ- 
ent problems and viewpoints; auto 
suppliers, hardware stores, furniture 
stores, department stores and utilities. 

“The specialty salesman is slowly 
but surely fading out of the picture. 
He is being forced out by change and 
neglect. The answer to all of our in- 
vestigations seemed to be in two parts: 

“That General Electric Co. in co- 
Operation with its distributors must 
asssume a greater share of the creative 
selling and promotional responsibility, 
and that distributors should adopt a 
uniform plan for retail development, 
sponsored on a national basis. The 
League is our answer.” 

Existing G-E sales training organ- 
izations such as the Sales Counsellors 
Club for wholesale salesmen and the 
Toppers Club for retail salesmen, will 
continue to function as in the past, but 
as a part of the League. 


Grade 850 Markets 


by “3 Dimensions” 


in Liberty Manual 


Counties, according to the new ‘'3- 
Dimensional Market Manual” of 
Liberty Magazine, can be graded like 
peas or eggs; first the biggest, then 
the next biggest, and so on. The three 
dimensions are: 

1. Concentration of people; 

2. Who have money and spend it; 

3. Who are accessible through 
centers of selling operations. 

The Liberty plan divides concen- 
trated markets into five grades, total- 
ing 850 market centers, 927 counties. 

The first-grade markets, as defined 
in this Manual, are those with a con- 
centration of people and spending re- 
sulting in annual retail sales of over 
$25,000,000, accessible through a 


One of the 16 district 
maps which show the 
location and import- 
ance of the 850 3-di- 
mensional markets, as 
conceived by Liberty 
Magazine. 


market center of at least 50,000 popu- 
lation. The second-grade markets 
have retail sales of $10,000,000 
through a market center of over 25,- 
900 population. The grades scale 
down to a minimum of $5,000,000 in 
fifth-grade markets, but the latter have 
less than 50% of the sales in the total 
market concentrated in the market 
center. 

Through maps similar to the one 
illustrated and accompanying text 
pages, the 106-page Manual takes 
apart the important urban centers of 
the country. Tables give population 
data, circulation of four weekly mag- 
azines, total retail sales, and a break- 
down of retail sales percentages in 
food, drug, automotive, filling stations 
and general merchandise stores. Work- 
sheets are provided for the national 
advertiser who can fill in actual cir- 
culation figures of the magazines on 
his list, sales quotas, actual sales, 
costs. etc. The volume costs $7.50. 


Ceiling Unlimited 


The First World War helped not only to 
establish aviation as an important military 
factor but to stimulate the development of 
commercial and private flying. 

With $625,000,000 worth of unfilled 
orders now on the books of the industry in 
this country, the Second World War rap- 
idly is helping to transform aviation into 
a big and basic business. 

Reflecting this growth, Aero Digest pub- 
lished this month the largest issue of any 
aviation magazine in more than ten years. 
Known as the sixth annual “Digest of Air- 
craft, Engines, Accessories,” it totals 272 
pages. It contains technical descriptions of 
132 basic civil and military aircraft and 
of 70 basic aircraft engines in current pro- 
duction, as well as a directory of some 400 
manufacturers of aircraft and engine acces- 
sories. It carries 165 pages of advertising. 
Included are 215 display advertisers and 
about 250 small-unit and classified adver- 
tisers. 


Not War Prosperity Alone 


Like its industry, Aero Digest is aided 
by “war-time plane orders from abroad as 
well as accelerated export trade with Latin- 
America and other neutrals.” But even 
without the war, aviation and this magazine 
which for 18 years has endeavored to be 
“a vital force in a vital industry,” doubt- 
less would have continued to grow. 

It is true that more than 75% of the 
$625,000,000 backlogs of orders are mili- 
tary. But it is also true that commercial 
and private aviation in this country has 
been expanding steadily. Revenue passen- 
ger mileage of the domestic lines rose 
42.25% last year to 677,672,955, and express 
pound mileage gained 24.47% to 5,411,- 
227,041. The industry’s volume of planes, 
engines and accessories climbed from about 
$150,000,000 in 1938 to $250,000,000 in 
1939. “Commercial” production was up 
about 105%. 

Twenty-one-passenger planes no longer 
are large enough for some routes, and 30- 
and 40-passenger planes are in the making 
. . . In the three years, 1934 to 1936, pro- 
duction of all planes of all types in the 
U. S. was respectively 772, 1,109 and 
1,559. In 1939, production of civil planes 
alone was 3,715. 

An important factor is the growth of 
private flying. One maker of light planes, 
the Piper Aircraft Corp., sold 738 units m 
1938, and 1,750 in 1939. This year Piper 
expects to sell between 2,500 and 3,000. 
Three other makers of light planes are said 
to be doing proportionately as well. 

For 15 years Aero Digest has crusaded for 
aviation as an arm of “strong national de- 
fense,” but it has concerned itself also with 
the all-round development of its industry. 

Like the industry, the magazine has 
changed with the times. 

The publication Aeronautical Digest, 
which Frank A. Tichenor acquired in its 
first year, back in 1922, was a 24-page 
“pamphlet” averaging ten pages of adver- 
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tising an issue. Its circulation average in 
1922 was about 5,000. 

It was a semi-“popular” magazine then. 
As flights across the country and then 
across the oceans began to be achieved, pop- 
ular interest in aviation mounted. Within 
five years Aero Digest’s circulation rose to 
75,000. The popular interest was capital- 
ized by manufacturers, and by stock job- 
bers, some of whom did not know a pro- 
peller from a fuselage. Soon “everyone” 
was to be in the air, and almost as many, 
it appeared, wanted to get into the air on 
the ground floor. 

Aero Digest’s advertising rates—$175 a 
page for 75,000 circulation—was reason- 
able, and advertisers flocked in. Nearly 
every issue of that soaring year 1929 went 
over 300 pages. The all-time record, in 
September, 1929, was 368. pages, of which 
235 were advertising. 

Then came depression. ‘The budding 
aviation industry was hit harder than many 
others. Probably two-thirds or more of 
the manufacturers who started in the indus- 
try in the '20’s disappeared or were merged 
with other companies. This “purging” was 
good for the industry, because it eliminated 
much “water” and many “grocery clerks.” 

But technical advances continued to go 
right ahead. The surviving companies 
knew what they were doing. They realized 
that they could not make millions over- 
night. But they had sufficient faith in the 
industry, and in themselves, to try to. build 
soundly. It might take years, but the in- 
dustry was worth working and thinking for. 

About this time, too, the “flying fools” 
began to give way to the sound manage- 
ment, thorough technicians and the expe- 
rienced, conscientious pilots who prevail 
today. Fewer people were riding aviation 
stocks, but more began riding in planes. 


For Editors, Technical Experts 


In 1931 Aero Digest bought Aviation 
Engineering, combined it with AD, and in 
the process became an “industry book.” A 
staff of technical editors was developed. 

George F. McLaughlin, editor, has been 
in the aviation industry for 25 years, 22 of 
them as an editor—the last 15 years as 
editor of Aero Digest. Cy Caldwell, asso- 
ciate editor, concerns himself primarily with 
administration. There are four “technical 
editors,” well-known aeronautical engineers 
—three of them “Drs.”—concerned respec- 
tively with “engines,” “‘aerodynamics,” and 
the scientific and manufacturing aspects of 
aviation—and a radio editor. The editoriat 
contents of today cover the whole range 
of the theory and technic of aviation de- 
sign, manufacture, operations and such 
allied fields as meteorology and navigation. 

Adopting a policy of technical concen- 
tration about nine years ago, Aero Digest’s 
growth again became consistent. In 1935 
it joined the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Its circulation in these five years has in- 
creased from less than 25,000 to 37,000. 
The number of advertising pages an issue 
rose from an average of 70 in 1938 to 90 


in 1939, and in the first three issues this 
year has averaged 122. 

The magazine sells for 35 cents a copy, 
$3 a year. Although a “technical” publica. 
tion, about 15,000 of its current 37,000 
circulation is newsstand. These copies 
are bought by amateur and professional 
pilots “on the road,” by workers in the 
factories, technicians at the airports, airline 
personnel, etc. With the help of terra 
firma and 300,000 service stations, 30,000,- 
000 people may drive motor cars without 
having to learn what makes them tick. But 
the 35,000 private and commercial pilots 
and the 8,000 or so military flyers must be 
versed in the workings of their machines, 
Their livelihood and lives depend on it. 
And so they read rather technical books 
such as Aero Digest . . . The people who 
build and overhaul and control planes on 
the ground must know a few things, too . 


Frank Tichenor 

has helped to lift 

aviation industry’s 
“ceiling.” 


Keystone-Underwood 


The mail circulation also covers a wide 
variety of readers. About 16% of it goes 
to “manufacturing” people, 7% to trans- 
port; 7% ground operation; 18% plane 
owners; 22% student pilots; 6.5% to avia- 
tion people in Government activities.. 

Originally, Aero Digest’s advertising 
came largely from plane manufacturers, 
aviation schools and equipment concerns. 
The plane, engine and accessory people are 
important today. But with the development 
of aviation as a big and basic business, the 
magazine has attracted as advertisers the 
converters of raw materials, such as metals 
and rubber, die makers and forge compa- 
nies . . . Current advertisers include such 
great concerns as United States Steel, Alum- 
inum Co., Westinghouse, International 
Nickel, Texaco, Goodyear, American Chain 
& Cable, etc. 

Due partly to Aero Digest’s careful rear- 
ing the aviation industry is not a lonely 
little orphan now. 


Newspaper Promotion Awards 


Two Cowles newspapers, the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune and the Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal, ran one-two for 
“best all around promotion by an individ- 
ual newspaper” and won eight other cita- 
tions in Editor & Publisher's ninth annual 
newspaper promotion contest. 

Winners determined by a jury headed by 
A. L. Billingsley, president of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, advertising agency, are 
being announced in E. & P. for March 16. 

John Marston is promotion manager of 
the Register & Tribune, which won a silver 
loving cup and bronze plaque, and Joyce 
Swan, sales promotion manager of the 
Star-Journal, awarded a certificate of merit 
for all phases of promotion. 

Classification winners were: Advertise- 
ment for circulation, Register & Tribune 
and Washington Post; campaign for cir- 
culation, Register & Tribune and Star- 
Journal; ad for advertising, Philadelphia 
Bulletin and Los Angeles Times; campaign 
for advertising, Star-Journal and Philadel- 
phia Bulletin; ad for classified advertising, 
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(Left) John Marston, promotion manager 
of the Des Moines Register & Tribune; 
(right) Joyce Swan, sales promotion 
manager, the Minneapolis Star-Journal, 


Register & Tribune and New York Times; 
campaign for classified advertising, Regis- 
ter & Tribune and Toronto Star; institu- 
tional ad, Salt Lake City Tribune and Star- 
Journal; institutional campaign, Los An- 
geles Herald & Express and Star-Journal ; 
trade paper ad, Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
& Times and Washington Post; trade 
paper campaign, Oklahoman & Times and 
New York Times; direct mail piece to ad- 
vertisers, Gannett Newspapers and Newark 
News; direct mail campaign, New York 
Times and Newark News. 

Award for market data books was 
divided equally between the Columbus 
Dispatch and New York Sun. Honorable 
mention for cities over 500,000 went to the 
New York Herald Tribune, and for cities 
under 500,000 to Port Huron, Mich., 
Times-Herald, Providence Journal & Bul- 
letin and Topeka Capital. 

The New York Herald Tribune was 
ranked first, Cleveland Press second for 
“research studies analyzing specific features 
of the market or the newspaper.” The 
judges made a special award to the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, for initiating the “‘Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading 
Habits,” which is being conducted by the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 


Rural New-Yorker Collects 


From 1910 to 1939, inclusive, the Rural 
New-Yorker has collected for readers from 
their debtors a total of 38,983 claims for 
a combined sum of $1,053,911.35. The 
largest number of claims collected was 
2,596, in 1919. The largest annual amount 
collected was $79,138.91 in 1923. 

In 1939, for the first time since 1915, 
the Rural New-Yorker told readers in 
what might be called its annual collection 
report, the number of claims collected— 
911—was less than 1,000. From a dollar 
standpoint, however, the amount collected 
—$23,568.07—-was somewhat larger than 
in any of the three preceding years. 

The Rural New-Yorker’s batting average 
at collections continued high. There were 
1,320 claims sent in for collection in 1939, 
amounting to $39,890.04. 

Two claims collected last year were for 
$1,000 each. The smallest was for a dime. 


PM Names Executives 


Ralph McAllister Ingersoll’s new five- 
cent New York evening newspaper, tenta- 
tively called “PM,” and scheduled to start 
publication in June, has elected Chester 
Bowles chairman of the board and Mr. 
Ingersoll president. Mr. Bowles is chair- 
man of the board of Benton & Bowles, ad- 
vertising agency. 
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MAKE YOUR 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


5 TIMES 
AS EFFECTIVE / 


Write today for your free copy of the analysis of the certified 
survey made on 20 national accounts in 13 cities ranging in popu- 


lation from 4,978 to 750,000, in 6 states, which 
PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THAT: 


creating the desire to purchase is not 


enough. 


a large percentage of sales are lost be- 


cause people who do not know where 


to buy a given nationally advertised 


product very frequently get into the com- 


petitor's store to be sold some other brand. 


more than five times as many people 
know where to buy nationally advertised 
products when advertised at point-of- 
purchase by dealer signs, than when no 


such sign is used. 


oa dealer sign program is necessary to 
consummate the sales that make national 


advertising profitable. 


Artkraft Neon Dealer Signs offer the 
surest, best way of accomplishing the 


job and at lowest cost possible. 


Also write for the new publication, "How to Set Up a Successful 


Dealer Sign Program, 


with actual case histories of successful pro- 


grams as used by representative national accounts. A copy will be 
sent to you free upon request. 


THE ARTKRAFT SIGN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, 1000 E. KIBBY ST., LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


ARTKRAFT 


of COMPARISON 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of All Types of Signs 


William Benton, a founder of Benton 
& Bowles and currently on leave from the 
University of Chicago, will be in charge of 
sales and distribution, and Leo McGivena, 
New York advertising agent, will handle 
promotion. 

PM Publishing Company, New York, a 
graphic arts publication for production 
managers, art directors, etc., has relinquished 
rights to the name PM to Publications Re- 
search, Inc., which will publish the new In- 
gersoll daily. PM’s name has been changed 
to AD. 


Pat Carty becomes 
President Carty of 
Media Records, 
Inc. 


Carty Heads Media Records 


Patrick L. Carty has been chosen presi- 
dent of Media Records, Inc., to succeed the 
late Charles E. Rock. Mr. Carty has been 
with Media Records since its launching in 
1928, and has been business manager and 
then general manager. He will continue to 
direct all production of this nationwide 
newspaper linage measurement service. 

William D. Nugent, vice-president, re- 
mains as director of sales, and John Halpin 
has been made controller. 


Magazine News 

Interior Design and Decoration, New 
York, has adopted a larger format, the 
standard 9x 12 in. size. Fawcett has 
introduced a Confucius Say magazine. 
Look has begun a series of news broad- 
casts over WOR, Newark. . . Esquire 
issues a promotion piece, titled “June 
Boon,” on the importance of Father’s Day. 

* * & 

Nearly all national weeklies gained in 
linage in the first two months this year 
from level of the parallel period of 1939. 
The women’s magazines improved slightly 
in the first quarter. Although general 
monthlies as a whole were down slightly 
for the quarter, several home and outdoor 
magazines reversed this trend. . . Outdoor 
Life and Mademoiselle report record linage 
in current issues. Field & Stream boasts its 
largest in ten years. 

* * * 

Lee Wilson has become production 
manager of Newsweek, and Edwin B. 
Hughes joins the eastern advertising staff. 


Newspaper News 

N. W. Ayer & Son has announced its 
10th exhibition of newspaper typography, to 
be held at the Ayer Galleries, Philadelphia, 
this Spring. All daily newspapers in the 
country have been invited to compete for 
the F. Wayland Ayer Cup, awarded an- 
nually for best newspaper typography. 

* * * 


Annual convention of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 22-24. The convention committee 
comprises Leslie Davis, Wall Street 
Journal, chairman; Kenneth Mason, New 
York Sun; Elsa Lang, New York Herald 
Tribune, and Irving S. Taubkin, New York 
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Times. Ivan Veit, promotion manager of 
the Times, is president of the association. 
* * * 


Vincent J. Kelley, New York, has been 
elected a director and vice-president of 
Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, newspaper rep- 
resentatives. . . The New York Times 
has appointed Joshua B. Powers, Inc., ex- 
clusive advertising representative in Latin 
America. The Eureka, Cal., Times has 
appointed George D. Close, Inc., as eastern 
representative. The Glendale, Cal., Séar, 
a new daily newspaper, has also appointed 
George D. Close, Inc., national advertising 
representative. 

* * &* 

The Hartford Newsdaily, pictorial tab- 
loid, printed in offset, made its debut 
March 4. Bice Clemow is president and 
treasurer of Newsdailies, Inc., there. Some 
15,000 copies of the first issue were 
printed. 

* * a 

The New York Daily Mirror won three 
honors, including the Hearst Cup, in the 
Hearst Annual Photographic Competition 
for 1939 . . . Publishers of E] Mundo, San 
Juan, P. R., have introduced the Puerto 
Rico World Journal, an English language 
afternoon newspaper. All American News- 
paper Representatives, New York, is the 
representative on the mainland. 

i 

William H. Pond, formerly advertising 
director of the Boston Transcript, has be 
come general manager of the Bangor, 
Maine, Commercial. 


Business Paper News 

George W. Pfeil has been given full pub- 
lishing responsibility for Transit Journal; 
Bus Transportation and Aviation, McGraw- 
Hill publications. Leslie E. Neville has 
been named editor of Aviation, succeeding 
S. Paul Johnston, now coordinator of re- 
search with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics 


George Pfeil 


Leslie Neville 


Robert Mertz has been named eastern 
manager and E. C. Sullivan western man- 
ager of Hardware Today. a new national 
merchandising information service for the 
hardware trade published by National Re- 
search Bureau, Chicago and New York. 

Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, will 
publish a special issue on “The South's 
Resources” in May or June. 

* * 

Tradepress Publishing Corp. has trans- 
ferred George M. Earnshaw from the 
eastern office of Rock Products to the main 
office in Chicago. Richard M. Ward, from 
Cleveland, has become eastern manager of 
the publication. 


Radio News 


The national networks all continued to 
move upward in billings in February from 


the level of February, 1939. NBC gained 
10.2% to $4,132,084, with the Red up 
8.5% to $3,226,983 and the Blue up 17% 
to $905,101. Columbia's billings rose 
31% to $3,330,627, and Mutual’s 22.1% 
to $337,649. 

Tk as 

The Federal Communications Commis. 
sion has approved “limited commercial” 
television overations beginning September 
1. . . First telecasting from an airplane 
was accomplished jointly by National 
Broadcasting Co., United Air Lines and 
RCA Manufacturing Co., over New York 
on March 6. Station W2XB, Schenectady, 
130 miles away, reported “perfect recep. 
tion.” The event marked the debut of a 
“vestpocket’” television apparatus. 

* * & 

With a congratulatory letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to President Paley of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, a proclama- 
tion of “WJSV Week” by District of 
Columbia commissioners, and other excite. 
ment, WJSV, CBS outlet in the nation’s 
capital, has increased its power from 10,- 
000 to 50,000 watts. 

* * & 

W2XOR, new 1,000-watt frequen 
modulation station of WOR, began to 
serve listeners in the New York metro- 
politan area March 1. 

* * * 

Mutual Broadcasting System has 
launched a _ business paper campaign 
through George Bijur, Inc. CBS has 
formed a “farm news network” covering 
the entire country. nadio Daily has 
published the 1940 edition of its “Radio 
Annual.” 

* x * 

Charles Morin has become sales man- 
ager for KSFO, San Francisco. . . . WOLF, 
Syracuse, has appointed Gellatly, Inc., ad- 
vertising representative. WOLF will go on 
the air the latter part of March. 

* * * 

An appeal over WJNO, West Palm 
Beach, during Florida’s recent cold spell, 
for listeners to rescue chilled and ex- 
hausted birds, brought in 600 birds in two 
days. . . John Gambling’s “Morning 
Gym” class over WOR was 15 years old 
March 8. 


Advertisers Join ABC 


Harold H. Clapp, Inc., food products, 
Rochester, and Jacob Ruppert, brewer, 
New York, have been elected members ot 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. The 
annual meeting of the ABC will be held in 
Chicago October 17 and 18. 


Radio Sales Managers’ Group 


William R. Cline of. WLS, Chicago, has 
been named chairman of the 1940 Sales 
Managers’ Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. Members of the 
“steering” part of this committee, which 
also includes 17 district chairmen, are Craig 
Lawrence, KSO, Des Moines; Ellis Atte- 
berry, KCKN, Kansas City, Kan.; Charles 
Caley, WMBD, Peoria; Barney Lavin, 
WDAY, Fargo, N. D.; Owen Uridge, 
WJR, Detroit. 


“Large Size” Promotion 


Forty-nine advertised brands and 130 
chain drug organizations, embracing 3,500 
stores, will take part in the second annual 
“Large Size” Promotion, March 27 to April 
7, sponsored by Chain Store Age, New 
York. 
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Why Businesses Fail 
(Continued from page 30) 


sized business man and made money 
while he stayed in that stage. But he 
could not make the big corporation 
stage, because of his inability to dup- 
licate himself in others. Fortunately, 
he did not fail, but he did lose a lot 
of money before he retired. 

Nearly all management failures have 
had organization set-ups. This gets 
right back to the question of the ex- 
ecutive ability of the men running the 
business. Seldom does the man head- 
ing the business completely lack execu- 
tive capacity himself, or his business 
would not have done as well as it did, 
but invariably he does lack the ability 
to train assistants and to give them 
authority. That is one of the most pro- 
nounced weaknesses in business men, 
and probably does more to keep them 
from growing than any other defici- 
ency they may have. 

This is the reason why businesses 
that start big seldom succeed. For in- 
stance, there have been chain store 
systems that set out virtually with 100 
or 200 stores. Usually they do not 
prosper. It is a striking fact that the 
most successful chain systems started 
with one store—Woolworth, Atlantic 
& Pacific, Kroger, Penney, to mention 
just a few, These chains succeeded 
because by reason of slow growth they 
were able to educate executives for the 
expansion of the enterprise. The 
systems that started big did not have 
home-grown executives to carry them 
on. 

It is for somewhat the same reason 
that most of the attempts to build util- 
ity empires have failed. To run such 
an empire profitably, it is essential 
that there be a fool-proof organization. 
A single generation produces few men 
capable of setting up such an organi- 
zation and of directing it competently. 
It is virtually impossible to man the 
far-flung ramifications of such an or- 
ganization with executives of the right 
caliber. 

When you get right down to the 
net of Why Businesses Fail, whether 
they be big or little failures, it will be 
found that the lack of executive cap- 
acity, in one degree or another, on the 
part of the operating heads, has some- 
thing to do with most of them. 


Buick Starts Big Ad Drive 


Buick Motors will use both large and 
small space in over 2,000 newspapers, eight 
general magazines, nine class magazines, 
12,000 outdoor posters in the next 60 days. 
The promotion “will be expanded in pro- 
portion to Buick’s increased volume,” A. H. 
Belfie, merchandising director, says. Retail 
deliveries in January-February were 37,184 

an all time high. Agency: Arthur Kud- 
ner, N. Y. 
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the CHARACTER of your business? 


Here you see Raymond Loewy, the great industrial designer, at 
work designing his own 1940 letterhead. You'd expect the man who 
styled the new Studebaker car, the new Frigidaire, and the Penn- 
sylvania streamlined locomotives to have a fine and distinctive 
letterhead that truly represents the character of his business. You'd 
expect him to choose the paper carefully for expressiveness and 


quality. He has. The paper...is Strathmore. 
Paper is Part of the Picture of you, which your letterhead conveys. 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE 
WRITING, it costs less than 1% more than the same letter written 
on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be 
made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little 
cost difference, is sound business economy. 
* * * 

THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business.Write on your business letterhead for this check 


list. Dept.s. M. 2,STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Network No. 1 


In 1928 the network practice of agency 
operation was just beginning to take form 
under the guiding hand of Lynn W. Ellis. 
That year saw the formation of the first 
advertising agency network, the Lynn Ellis 
Group, a small group of agencies whose 
leaders felt that they could best serve their 
clients by banding together for the mutual 
exchange of ideas, information and experi- 
ence. 

Four years later the Lynn Ellis Group 
went through a complete reorganization 
with plans to go ahead under its own steam 
as the First Advertising Agency Group. 
That those plans have materialized is evi- 
denced by the fact that today membership 
in the First Advertising Agency Group con- 
sists of 21 agencies, nine with branch of- 
fices, whose 700 accounts annually gross 
$8,500,000 in more than 50 broad classifi- 
cations. The total personnel employed by 
the agency members of F.A.A.G. today ex- 
ceeds 600. 


F.A.A.G. Objectives 


At the time of its reorganization in 1932, 
F.A.A.G. set down the following objer- 
tives which have governed its operations 
ever since: 

To afford international agency service 
through independent agencies governed 
by similar methods and ideals, and to 
achieve greater efficiency in application 
of advertising to marketing. 

To raise the standards of service to 
clients by practical application of scien- 
tific management to all phases of han- 
dling accounts. 

To widen the service organization of 
each member through affiliation with 
progressive agencies in key cities, to 
give each member's accounts interna- 
tional service. 

To secure for clients the same respon- 
sible and efficient service in other mar- 
keting centers as they receive at home. 

To simplify and standardize agency 
operations for better selling of members’ 
service and better service to clients. 
For examples of how these objectives 

have been reached, the SM reporter asked 
Lee E. Donnelley, president of the Cleve- 
land agency that bears his name and presi- 
dent of F.A.A.G., to cite some instances 
of the way in which this cooperation has 
aided member agencies and their clients. 
“Most of our members have come through 
the depression,” Mr. Donnelley said. “Some 
of us would have made the grade under 
our own power, but there is no question 
about the value of the ‘booster’ assistance.” 
As typical cases in which network coopera- 
tion has “worked,” Mr. Donnelley cited the 
following: 

“Smith, Hoffman & Smith, Inc., Pitts- 
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burgh, wanted to determine the attitudes 
of motorists in all sections of the country 
toward an automobile accessory. In 54 
cities of 21 states, employes of member 
agencies, agency clients and selected indi- 
viduals turned in 790 replies in less than a 
month, giving Smith, Hoffman & Smith the 
accurate, live and usable cross-section data 
needed. 

“C. P. Clark, Inc., Nashville, needed in- 
terviews within 72 hours with 50 consum- 
ers in key cities about footwear preferences 
and another set of interviews with a list 
of dealers about “best liked” point of sale 
promotion and brands handled. With the 
cooperation of member agencies in those 
cities, the survey was completed on time, 
at the lowest possible cost. 

“Frequently,” continued Mr. Donnelley, 
“such investigations unearth unexpected 
nuggets. The Pacific National Advertising 
Agency, Seattle, received 90% return with- 
in ten days on a letter to member agencies 
asking information about marketing in the 
mortuary field. One member recommended 
a little known statistical data service. An- 
other described methods used by a local 
non-client. And, gem of them all, one mem- 
ber sent a complete research study which he 
had developed at a cost of several hundred 
dollars to himself. It was the key to Pacific 
National's problem. 

“Cooperation sometimes results in shar- 
ing an account. Investigation showed that 
one F.A.A.G. agency had current experi- 
ence and live data on handling a state pro- 
motion program. Two other members in 
an adjoining state teamed with him to 
bring this experience across the line, where 
they had the contacts and facilities to han- 
die a comparable account. 


Long Distance Aid 


“A client of MacGruder & Co., Denver, 
was negotiating with a firm in another city 
for a special product package. Negotiations 
at the supplier’s end bogged down, but an 
agency-to-agency long-distance call got ac- 
tion overnight. 

“Often the F.A.A.G. list of member ac- 
counts is an excellent directory. Robert 
Porter King agency, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
needed photographs of workmen installing 
a certain building material. Checking his 
affiliates’ accounts, he surmised that a West 
Coast member would have the necessary 
pictures. The member did, and so did King, 
via air mail. 

“Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta, 
needed data at once on an important out- 
of-town market for a new product. The 
local member promptly furnished a summa- 
tion of local media, competitive situations, 
local preferences as to distribution and 
sidelights that were invaluable. Incidentally, 
members do not charge each other for in- 


formation which is ‘on tap’ and can be an 
swered by dictating a letter.” 

The bulletins emanating from headquar- 
ters to members are loaded with brass tacks 
such as have been cited. They also contain 
pertinent reports of methods proved success. 
ful in soliciting new agency business. For 
example, one member soliciting an account, 
asked several others to write the prospective 
client about their abilities and willingness 
to do local research if the member should 
be privileged to handle the account. The 
member reported “Prospect deeply im. 
pressed by your letters.”’ 

Recently, “just to put a hook into it,” 
an eastern affiliate offered a small cash 
prize to the network member giving the 
best suggestions for uses of a newly devel. 
oped material. Here the agency found a 
“selective’’ yet diverse, experienced, and 
alert prize contest audience. Prize went to 
Keeler & Stites, Cincinnati, with honorable 
mention to MacGruder & Co. 

F.A.A.G. bulletins often carry tabloid 
descriptions of material, developed by a 
member, available to non-competitors far 
enough removed from the original source. 
The client of a member agency may gain 
thereby in lowered production costs, and 
the agency gains rather than lose prestige. 

In that connection, the Donnelley agency 
needed an unusual type of mailing list 
which Mr. Donnelley was told did not 
exist, would have to be compiled, and 
would cost more than the situation war- 
ranted. Scanning his affiliates’ accounts, 
he found two members who might have 
such a list. Prompt replies to his‘ wires 
brought what was needed. 

Such incidents tell by example the reasons 
why F.A.A.G. members believe they are on 
the right track. An agency acquiring an 
account which markets outside the locaf 
territory cannot hope to supplement the 
client’s sales force unless agency contacts 
are broad enough to familiarize it with the 
varying conditions in different areas. To 
do so by other than group participation, 
the agency must expand from within 
through the medium of branch offices par- 
alleling the client's distribution, or acquire 
outlets through mergers or working ar- 
rangements in other cities. “Either course,” 
says Mr. Donnelley, “is slow and costly 
compared to tuning into an established net- 
work, with individual facilities for local 
territorial service, and usually a valuable 
background of wide experience with a va- 
riety of accounts. 

“The rightness of the group idea,” Mr. 
Donnelley concluded, “is demonstrable on 
two points alone: Steady growth of the 
group idea since inception of F.A.A.G. in 
1928 during the most trying period in ad- 
vertising agency historv. and consistently 
lower mortality of group agencies com- 
pared to unaffiliated agencies in the medium 
and small brackets.” 


Agency Notes 

MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit, 
has opened an office in Los Angeles under 
the direction of F. A. Berend, for six years 
advertising manager of the Pontiac Motors 
division, General Motors Corp. Mr. Berend 
was at one time advertising manager for 
Chevrolet, and before that associated with 
such newspapers as the Chicago Tribune, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Detroit 
Times. 


McKee & Albright, Inc., Philadelphia 
and New York, has announced the opening 
of a Hollywood office to handle National 
Dairy Product Corp.’s new radio program 
for Sealtest, starring Rudy Vallee. 
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The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies has set May 16-17 as the date for 
its 1940 convention to be held in New 
York. Following the general practice, the 
first day of the conference will be open 
only to members of the association, while 
advertiser and media guests will be invited 
to join the agency men for ‘morning, after- 
noon and dinner meetings of the second 
day. J. P. Cunningham, vice-president of 
Newcell-Emmett Co., N. Y., is chairman of 
the program committee. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, has 
opened a branch office in Houston, Texas 


N. W. Ayer & Son and Steinway & Sons 
last fortnight celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of agency-client relationship. The 
occasion, a luncheon in the Ayer New York 
office, served also to observe Steinway’s 
88th year in business, Ayer’s 71st. 


People 

James Dickson, Jr., has joined C. E 
Rickerd, Inc., Detroit,. as executive vice- 
president of the agency. For more than 15 
years associated with General M stors Corp., 
where he was in charge of Buick and Olds- 
mobile activities in several states, Mr. 
Dickson was also at one time with Inter- 
national Harvester Co. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, has 
announced the appointment of Curry Stoup 
as an account executive and Ralph Jaeger 
as art director of the agency. Formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Kitchenaid di- 
vision, Hobart Manufacturing Co., Mr. 
Stoup was at one time associated with the 


Ralph Jaeger, 
right, who were recently named account 
executive and art director, respectively, 


of Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


Stoup, left, and 


Curry 


J. Horace Lytle Agency, Dayton. Before 
his appointment as art director in the New 
York office of the agency, Mr. Jaeger was 
assistant art director of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland. 

Seiler, Wolfe & Associates, Detroit, has 
announced the appointment of Dudley M. 
Carson to the creative staff of the agency. 
Until recently associated with local adver- 
tising agencies, Mr. Carson was for several 
years on the editorial staffs of the Detroit 
News and Detroit Times. 

J. W. Pepper, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed Lawrence N. Marks as radio di- 
rector for the agency, and Carlos C. Nagel 
as an account executive. Mr. Marks, for- 
merly with WHN, New York, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, has been in 
charge of the agency's creative radio work 
for the past several months. Mr. Nagel 
last year represented the Chilean Govern- 
ment at the New York World’s Fair. 

Robert E. Johnson, until recently with 
the West Coast office of McCann-Erickson, 
has been appointed Pacific Coast representa- 
tive for Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit agency. 
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David Lockwood has been appointed art 
director of the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas. For the past eight years he was 
head of the art department of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, same city. 

MacManus, John & Adams has ap- 
pointed Frank J. Denney to the post of ac- 
count executive in the agency's Detroit of- 
fice. Mr. Denney, until recently advertis- 
ing manager of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
division of General Motors Corp., will 
handle the Cadillac-LaSalle account. 


Frank J. Denney 
.. joins MacManus, 
John & Adams, 
Detroit 


Donald S. Manchester, until recently with 
Sidney Garfinkel Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, has joined the San Francisco 
office of Lord & Thomas as a copy-writer. 

Advertising Associates, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., has appointed Conrad F. Smith, for- 
merly associated with Vick Chemical Co., 
as head of its copy department. Miss 
Dorothy Conne, until recently with Station 
WBT, Charlotte, has been named radio ad- 
vertising director of the agency, and E. F. 
Heller head of the art department. 

Wilber B. Downes, for many years as- 
sociated with the Wendell P. Colton Co., 
has been appointed resident manager of the 
agency's Boston office. 

T. L. Lalley has been named copy di- 
rector and Mark Model production manager 
of the New York office of Weiss & Geller. 

Jerry Albert has joined Vanguard Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, as account execu- 
tive. He was formerly associated with 
Morton Freund, Advertising, same city. 

Ray Jordan, free lance artist of Chicago, 
has been appointed art director of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, that city, to succeed 
David Lockwood who resigned to join 
Lord & Thomas. 

McCann-Erickson, Seattle, has announced 
the appointment to its staff of Jack Hollen- 
beck. Mr. Hollenbeck was formerly with 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association. 


Account Appointments 


To: Weiss & Geller, New York, Axton 
Fisher Tobacco Co., to handle the advertis- 
ing of Spud cigarettes... Badger & 


Browning, Boston, Cape Cod Chamber of 
Commerce, to direct the Cape’s recreational 
advertising (reappointment) . . . McCann- 
Erickson, San Francisco, Palace Hotel. same 
city... C. E. Rickerd, Detroit, Seaway 
Lines . . . I. A. Goldman, Baltimore, Solarz 
Thread & Yarn Co. 

To: MacDonald-Cook, South Bend, 
Snuggle Products, Inc., makers of infants’ 
wear... Morgan Reichner, New York, 
Vildor Co., to handle the advertising of 
the company’s foundation garments .. . 
Horton-Noyes, Providence, R. I., Royal 
Electric Co. . . . R. T. O'Connell, New 
York, Hook Scraper Co. . . . Darwin H. 
Clark, Los Angeles, Di-Mon-Glo Distribut- 
ing Co., manufacturers of floor and auto- 
mobile wax, Burns Tool Co. and Deptho- 
gtaph Co., both manufacturers of special- 

ized oil tools. 
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ON 75 INDUSTRIAL 
REQUISITIONS IN 
ONE DAY* 


who — alone — specified the 


. And 
n brand on thirteen hundred plant requisi- 
se 


tions that carried no brand? It’s the 


PURCHASING AGENT... 


is a major executive in nine plants out of 


whe today 


ten rated over $100,000! 
oe Industry’s trend to centralized purchas- 
: ing has made today’s Purchasing Agent 
the most important influence on purchases 
“Purchasing” is 


for industry. his only 


national magazine and it covers every 
} centralized industrial purchasing unit in 


the U. S.! Get the facts! Conover-Mast 


Corporation, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
* City; 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
*Figures from “Purchasing’s” 
Study of 1750 Requisitions — 
one day in 17 typical plants. 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the ‘occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


an 


MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND tA SALLE 


T. J. Maloney, N. Y., is the agency for S-W’s big book. 


Marketing Flashes 


Home Decoration from Rug to Roof Shown in a 
Whopper Dealer Help — Industrial Films Unreel 


Style Guide 

Sherwin-Williams Co. (‘‘world’s 
largest paint manufacturers’) planked 
down about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to produce the 25,000 necessary 
copies of its mew dealer-help book, a 
giant Style Guide “equivalent to a per- 
sonally conducted tour of a hundred 


of America’s finest, most colorful 
homes, with a capsule course in inter- 
ior decoration thrown in.’” Purpose is 
to assist S-W dealers and master 
painters in planning colorful decora- 
tive schemes, for both exterior and in- 
terior, using S-W paints. 

According to Sherwin-Williams, a 


SON THE THOUSANDS OF SALES MANAGERS 
WHO BANK ON ME FOR SUPER SPEED SERUCE!. 


Sales Managers everywhere use 3-mile-a-minute 
Air Express to cut their time costs. Join these moderns and WING your 
shipments 2500 miles overnight. Day and night deliveries. Complete na- 
tional coverage, also to Mexico, Latin America, Honolulu and Far East. 


Express, Air Express Division. 


| 
| 
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major trouble with the paint industry 
has been that paint was the only dec. 
orating material that could not be seen 
in advance the way it appears when 
finally dry on the walls. The Style 
Guide was produced to solve the prob- 
lem. Containing “more huge color 
plates than ever before went into a 
book in the history of printing,”’ the 
Style Guide, claim S-W decorators 
who conceived the idea to make Amer- 
ica paint color conscious, “is the big- 
gest thing since ‘The Miracle.’ ” 

It’s an eight-pound volume with a 
room or home exterior reproduced in 
full color—from Kodachrome photo- 
graphs—on each two-foot square page 
“in a size so large it’s just like stand- 
ing in a room.” Illustrations carry de- 
scriptions of the paint to use in repro- 
ducing each effect, and color swatches 
of rug, upholstery and other fabrics to 
be matched with actual samples for 
color harmony. 

“Of all the dealer-assistance plans 
which this . . . company has worked 
out in the last 25 years,” says C. E. 
Lemperly, Sherwin-Williams ad direc- 
tor, “the Style Guide has unquestion- 
ably won the most enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the company’s dealer group.” 


More Pocket Books 

To 30,000,000 Americans—geo- 
graphically two-thirds of the nation— 
books are as rare as giant pandas. 
There are no libraries in 897 towns; 
many more have no bookshops. If 
“reading maketh a full man,” the aver- 
age man (who spends only 73 cents a 
month on books) is decidedly empty. 

For the past eight months Pocket 
Books, Inc., N. Y., has been publish- 
ing books in washable “perma-gloss” 
paper covers at 25 cents. (See SM, 
July 1, 1939) Tested in New York 
first, distribution has been widened 
gradually. Today the 250 people who 
live: in Arp, Tex., the 1,045 in 
Stephens, Ark., can plank down two- 
bits for any of the 47 Pocket Book 
titles. And 700 salesmen of Butler 
Brothers, national distributors, will 
soon place the books in “general 
stores” of even smaller hamlets. 

An increasingly large part of PB 
sales are coming from drug, chain, 
tobacco stores, from other outlets 
where books are not customarily sold, 
and from news-dealers who have 
hitherto dealt only in magazines. Says 
Robert F. deGraff, PB president, “In 
January, 1940, sales were 39% through 
book and department stores, as against 
53% during the first few months of 
the venture; 51% through drug, chain 
and small stores.” 

“Literature for the masses” appears 
to be an actuality. Besides such titles 
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as “The Corpse with the Floating 
Foot” and Dorothy Sayers’ “Murder 
Must Advertise,” best-selling Pocket 
Books include Lord Charnwood’s 
“Abraham Lincoln,” Pearl Buck’s “The 
Good Earth.” 


New Movies 

March of Time, Inc., which entered 
the commercial movie business last 
year with a two-reel version of the 
research behind the manufacture of 
National Carbon Co.’s “Eveready Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze, has completed pro- 
duction on two new March of Timers 
for Chesterfield: “Tobaccoland, U. S. 
A.” and “Pleasure Time.” Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. plans to show the 
two films as one bill (“for a full hour 
of entertainment’’), since the movies 
are different in subject matter. 

“Tobaccoland, U. S. A.,” covers a 
year in the life of a tobacco farmer, 
including the annual barbecue with 
Brunswick stew, the daily work of 
“Tobaccoland” women folk churning 
butter and putting up preserves, a visit 
to a tobacco auction and a trip through 
the Chesterfield factory. “Pleasure 
Time,” on the other hand, is a cordial 
bow to a Chesterfield advertising me- 
dium, a behind-the-scenes story of the 
“amazing amount of work, skill and 
persistence” required to produce the 
Chesterfield 15-minute radio program 
starring Fred Waring and His Penn- 
sylvanians. 

The Institute of Life Insurance will 
release this month for general distribu- 
tion a companion movie to its success- 
ful educational film of last year, 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham.” The new 
movie, entitled ‘American Portrait’ 
and produced by Wilding Studios with 
a professional Hollywood cast, is de- 
signed to portray “the better ways of 
life which have come into being during 
the past 100 years,” and depicts the 
pioneering of one family in “‘a calling 
that today attracts millions of people— 
salesmanship.” Bookings for the 
movie will be arranged by life under- 
writers who will act as hosts at local 
showings before civic clubs, social and 
fraternal groups, schools and churches, 
by local units of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and by in- 
dividual agents of Institute member 
companies, 

Untitled as yet, a new 35-mm. tech- 
nicolor movie sponsored by American 
Bemberg Corp., New York, will leave 
the cutting room of Roland Reed Pro- 
ductions studios, Culver City, Cal., late 
in March. The film, “‘the first of its 
kind produced by a rayon yarn manu- 
facturer,” will highlight the luxury ap- 
peal of Bemberg rayon by picturing a 
gtoup of Spring and Summer styles 
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for women selected, and described in | 
the movie, by Stylist Tobe. Department 
stores, which will handle showings of 
the film to retail customers, are ex- 
pected to feature the garments pictured 
in the movie coincidentally with 
the presentation of the film. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is sponsoring its first sound | 
movie, “Two Cents Worth of Differ- | 
ence,” produced by Caraval Films, | 


Inc., New York, “to help salesmen 
get really worth while orders through | 
the selling of quality lead pencils.”” A | 
sales training movie to be used in | 
training both company and dealer | 
salesmen, ‘Two Cents Worth of Dif- | 
ference’ deals with general principles | 
of salesmanship as applied to the sell- | 
ing of pencils and portrays the manu- | 
facturing processes of Eberhard Faber | 
products. 

Jam Handy has produced for Coca- 
Cola Co. a new technicolor movie, 
“Refreshment Through the Ages,” 
tracing the progress of the soft-drink 
industry from the discovery of the 
method of carbonating water by 
Priestley to the modern Coca-Cola 
plant. Narrator in the film is Ken Car- 
penter. The film will be booked for 
showings to civic clubs, church and 


school groups and other consumer au- | 


diences. 


NOTHER example of Booth 

Newspaper advertising at 
work—Jorgensen’s Food Market, 
Muskegon, reports, as result of 
new Premium Soda _ Cracker 
schedule in the Muskegon 
Chronicle, sales increase from a 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


BY ONE OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CAR DIVISIONS 


NE OF GENERAL 

MOTORS Car Divi- 
sions has opening for field 
sales representative to repre- 
sent factory with dealers. 
Age 30-35. If you are now 
employed, have sales exper- 
ience and ability, person- 
ality, education, and the 
desire to make steady prog- 
ress in a growing business, 
write, fully explaining why 
you can be of help to us. 
Automotive experience de- 
sirable but not necessary. 
Splendid opportunity for 
training and advancement. 
Address—Box 709, SALES 
MANAGEMENT 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FREQUENT 


... BOOST 
SALES! 


dozen packages a month to a 
dozen a week. Booth Newspaper 
advertising sells merchandise. 
For further information, ask 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, or John E. Lutz, 435 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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A Bluchook 
of 


American Industry & Commerce 
MERICA’S foremost social, frater- 


nal, commercial and industrial 
organizations repeatedly select this 
hotel for their major meetings, confer- 
ences and conventions. Executives and 
field representatives make the Knicker- 
bocker their Chicago headquarters. The 
Knickerbocker not only represents the 
last word in new and modern hotel 
facilities, but gives you most for your 
money. You'll enjoy your visit in 
Chicago at the Knickerbocker 


ALLAN G. HURST 


Manager 


*THE GROUP OF ROOMS 
AVAILABLE AT THIS HOTEL 
AT THE MINIMUM RATE—*400 


Travel-wise visitors to New York know that 
there is one place to stop where you can ask 
for— and get—a minimum rate room. ..and 
it’s The Lexington! Here,400 outside rooms 
with combination tub and shower bath, circu- 
lating ice water, and four-station radio—one- 
half of the entire hotel—are always available at 
$4.00 per day, so you have maximum assur- 
ance of accommodations at the price you 
want to pay. You are also 

assured of the kind of ser- 

MOME OF THE = vice you like—forThe Lex- 
¥ ington is ized every- 
Fal where as “New York’s 
Friendly Hotel”! Let us 
welcome you as a guest! 


Hele! 
Leingfn 


800 ROOMS 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK 


3| 
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money for their transportation. 

Approximately 35% of all air travel 
today is done on these cards, it is 
claimed, and they are interchangeable 
over 17 domestic lines. The air lines 
cooperate in another way, for the pub- 
lic’s benefit, and to earn good will. If 
a United plane is filled, for example, 
the management without hesitation 
will turn its reservations over to a com- 
peting line; or, if the weather is bad, 
passengers will be routed via competi- 
tor planes through their territory 
should flying conditions be better. 

“We do this because we want peo- 
ple to fly,” Mr. Crary points out. “We 
want them to fly, and get into the 
habit of flying, even if a competitor 
gets the revenue.” 


Wooing Women and Children 


It is generally realized that the 
stewardesses have closer contact with 
the public than any other branch of air 
line personnel. Only ten years ago 
United installed seven stewardesses. 
For four years it was the only line 
employing them. Then others started 
the system. Today United employs 
about 150 of them; all lines approx- 
imately 400. 

Much has been said about the very 
strict rules surrounding their selection. 
Practically everyone knows that they 
must not be above a certain height 
and that they must come within a lim- 
ited weight; that they must be grad- 
uate nurses and that they are chosen 
for personality and ability to please. It 
isn’t so well known that 20 girls apply 
for the jobs to every one who is chosen. 

Because young women flew daily 
without fear both men and women 
were sold far easier in pioneer days 
of the ’30’s on the safety and comfort 
of air travel. Another reason was that 
the co-pilots, originally doing the 
duties of stewards, were clumsier in 
this type of work, “more likely to spill 
the soup in a passenger’s lap.” 

Back in those early days, too, it was 
a “publicity story” if any girl or 
woman flew. Publicity stories were ad- 
vertising. Publicity was wanted, badly 
wanted, because it meant business. 
Then there came a day when it was a 
publicity story in the newspapers if a 
child flew. Any child. But after a 
time, to get into the papers the child 
had to be a baby in arms. 

“Now to get a baby story in the 


Little Details of Service That 
Build Sales for a Big Air Line 


(Continued from page 20) 


papers,” says Bob Johnson, advertising 
manager for United, “the kid’s got to 
be born on the plane. We've handled 
lots of ’em not more than two weeks 
old and never a nod from the papers.” 

But the business of flying babies has 
brought something else. Whenever a 
baby is scheduled for a flight, United 
installs a baby kit on the plane. The 
““Mainliner Baby Kit’’ today carries 12 
cans of assorted infant foods, zwie- 
back, crackers, a bowl, spoon, can 
opener, towels and a package of 
diapers. Only the other day a pilot put 
through a call while well in the air. 
He asked: 

“Please meet plane with extra 
diapers. This is an emergency.” 

A few months ago United put into 
effect a promotion stunt. Solicitations 
for business had shown that many men 
declined to fly, giving as their reason: 

“The little woman objects.” 

So the company offered, if a hus- 
band would buy a ticket, to fly his wife 
free on the trip. A card had been 
turned in for every man solicited. If 
he had given his wife’s objection as 
his excuse, the free trip offer was 
mailed to her at her home. That 
smoked out a large number of the hesi- 
tants. The wives wanted to fly them- 
selves, and anybody who knows wives, 
knows how they'll hop to such a free 
offer. The boys began to buy tickets. 

Women afraid to fly? A check made 
recently shows that 25% of current air 
travel is by women. 


Hot Food “On the House” 


Another common excuse was “aif 
sickness.” So checks against that have 
been made. It has been found, by ac- 
tual count of noses, that fewer than 
one-fourth of one per cent of all pas- 
sengers are so afflicted. 

Within the last couple of months 
United has completed a system of six 
kitchens distributed at strategic points 
across the nation. This commissary 
system enables the line to put meals 
aboard planes in thermos containers so 
that they may be served hot en route. 
Food, served without cost, was put in 
as a friendly public relations stunt— 
to earn further good will. United meal 
service this year will cost $160,000. 
Executives think it a good investment. 

Salesmen soliciting passenger traffic 
for United are given special training. 
Mostly young college men, they start 
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working around the planes at the land- 
ing field. They gradually get pro- 
moted. It’s a new business and so pro- 
motions come faster than in most busi- 
nesses—if the men are quick to catch 
on. When a man is promoted to solicit- 
ing ticket sales he starts off on the 
telephone. 


The company has recording ma- 
chines which can be cut in on the wire. 
The two-way conversation is recorded 
and played back to the men. This may 
be done privately or before classes, 
The record lets the men hear their own 
voices. Hearing themselves they may 
judge the type of job they are doing 
and improve their arguments, their 
technique, their enunciation and gen- 
eral approach. Very often a man will 
burst out with: 

“I sure muffed that one.” 

Sometimes their remarks are less 
kindly toward themselves. They know 
that the better the job they do the 
quicker the promotion, and the sooner 
the better pay. 


Idea-Search Never Ends 


Finally, as another means of getting 
reactions and suggestions as to what 
would better please the public, at the 
same time give improved service with 
possible economies and with greater 
eficiency, the company has a Sugges- 
tion Board. The employes are encour- 
aged to offer suggestions, and prizes 
are awarded monthly for the best ones 
turned in, with an annual award for 
the best suggestion for the year. On 
this board are five executives represent- 
ing various departments. 

For plotting the sales course ahead, 
the company also has a Planning 
Board made up of W. A. Patterson, 
president; Mr. Crary; B. B. Gragg, 
sales manager; R. W. Ireland, traffic 
manager; R. E. Johnson, advertising 
manager, and four of the senior reg- 
ional traffic managers. This group con- 
venes three times a year, analyzes the 
sales situation, puts on paper definite 
objectives and ways of accomplishing 
them, with the result that the company 
has a definite plan projected ahead at 
all times. 

Air lines, too, in seeking the pub- 
lic’s business, are becoming an ever- 
growing factor in advertising. They 
consider it a good way to earn public 
support. Four lines in 1939 purchased 
218,000 lines of advertising in New 
York newspapers. (Five railroads pur- 
chased 251,000 lines.) They likewise 
make substantial outlays for space in 
magazines. 

That’s showing aggressiveness for a 
baby industry hardly out of its swad- 
dling clothes. 
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AKRON'S 


BUSINESS REPORT 
HAS SALES APPEAL 


Figures released by the Akron University Department of Commerce 
show that Akron is living up to the many optimistic 1940 predic- 
tions made by business forecasters. 


The following gains were reported for 
January, 1940, over January, 1939 


NEW PASSENGER CAR SALES UP 62.8%, 
INDUSTRIAL POWER CONSUMPTION UP 30.7%, 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES UP 15.6% 
BANK DEBITS ............... UP 15.3%, 
TELEPHONES IN USE .«... UP 11.2% 
RAILROAD CARLOADINGS-OUTBOUND UP 11.1% 
RAILROAD CARLOADINGS-INBOUND ooo. cesses UP 4.5% 


These figures are a re- 
flection of the business 
activity to be found in 
this alert, free-spending 
market. For coverage, 
economy and results 
the Beacon Journal is 


an advertiser's ideal 
medium. 


Represented by: 

STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cleveland, San Francisco 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH 
YOUR NEW ENGLAND SALES? 


| know an exceptional man who could help some of our subscribers build their 
New England sales. He is now sales manager of a moderate-sized New England 
company and doing a superlative job, but it's a blind alley company for him be- 
cause of an estate entanglement. He is a good salesman, a good organizer, a good 
trainer of men. He is a forceful public speaker, and has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in addressing sales conventions, dealer meetings, consumer groups. 


He probably does not know your line, but he is bright, hard working and 
adaptable. He would fit in very quickly. What he is looking for is an opportunity 
with a progressive company that isn't satisfied with its New England business. He 
isn't afraid to demonstrate his value before he gets an important title. He would 
start in as a salesman but you wouldn't want him there long. You would make him 
New England manager or bring him in to the home office. 


He is 35, college graduate, married, with three children, and owns his own 
home. | am sold on him and | want him to get the opportunity he deserves. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, GENERAL MANAGER 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 


|< GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 4 


Emphasizing the “You” 
Instead of “I” and “We” 


Notes to delinquent customers are legion; 
notes to customers who pay promptly are 
less frequent, but are still fairly common, 
for they constitute excellent good-will 
builders. However, both kinds of letters 
too often talk about “I,” “we,” “our com- 
pany.” Even the courteous thank-you for 
being an on-the-dot debtor generally men- 
tions how glad and grateful “we’’ are. 

The following is, therefore, notable for 
the shrewd way it points out that prompt 
payment benefits the payer. It was written 
by Jack Beierwaltes, of E. J. Kelly Co., 
Kalamazoo printing ink firm. 


“Lest we forget: 

“Accounting and credit departments ar 
generally mighty busy keeping track of and 
after the fellow who is a little reluctant 
and slow about meeting his obligations. So 
busy, in fact, that they generally forget the 
folks who meet their obligations with 
prompt regularity, as you have in the past 

“Thanking you doesn’t seem adequate 
Rather we feel we ought to warmly con- 
gratulate you on your ability to conduct 
your business in a manner which enables 
you to meet your obligations so promptly. 

“These prompt payments have helped us 
do a better job for you. Instead of financ- 
ing our customers we can put that money 
to work in our laboratories and manufac- 
turing which results in better, smoother 
working inks for you. Part of it also can 
be used to render you better service. With 
ready cash we can buy to better advantage 
and pass the results along to you in real 
values and stronger, finer inks. 

“Should you, therefore, be particularly 
pleased some day with the performance of 
our inks, we hope you'll remember you 
helped make it possible.” 


“An Old Flame Never Dies” 
Is More Than a Song Title 


Reviving dead accounts is a job for 
which a letter is peculiarly fitted. If used 
properly, it opens the door for another call 
by a salesman, it fans the flame of interest 
in your firm, it perhaps reveals complaints 
which the customer had been silently nurs- 
ing. 

W. C. Caldwell, of United Mercantile 
Agencies, Inc., Louisville collection com- 
pany, starts his epistle to inactive accounts 
in a mildly humorous vein: 


“The new year didn’t start out so good 
for a certain company we know. Their 
cashier walked out on them. The descrip- 
tion to the police said he was about six 
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feet tall and $10,000 short. 

“Our affairs have just been audited and 
while we didn’t miss any money we did 
miss you. You gave us three claims dur- 
ing 1939, the last one on August 31. You 
haven't walked out on us, have you? We 
certainly hope not. 

“Maybe some of your debtors have 
walked out on you. Like Frank Buck, we 
bring "em back alive. In short, under our 
methods their usefulness to you as an out- 
let for your merchandise will not be ended. 
We retain their friendship for you if you 
want it and we get your money as well. 

“Friendship is a priceless thing and old 
friends are the best friends. That is why 
we are so anxious to know if we may ex- 
pect your patronage in the future as we 
have had it in the past. May we hear from 
you, please?” 


How to Turn a Nibble into 
a Strike: In One Lesson 


The salesman has brought back word, 
“Give him an estimate and he'll send the 
order right in.” So you put it in writing. 
And then nothing happens. 

Has this ever been your experience? 
Most probably. Under such circumstances 
a large Baltimore glass and mirror manu- 
facturer follows up with the letter be- 
low. About three out of five recipients 
(who had previously expressed interest in 
the firm’s wares) answer it. 

Dankmeyer Advertising Agency, Balti- 
more, which composed the letter is justly 
proud of its pulling power. 


“It seems years (to us) since we sub- 
mitted our estimate on the gadgets about 
which you inquired on December 21st last. 
We figured pretty close, and we thought 
our price was low enough to ‘black out’ 
any competition 

“If there is anything we failed to cover, 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for February 


W. C. CaLpweti 
United Mercantile Agencies 
Louisville, Ky. 


A. C. Berciunp 
Bird & Son 
East Walpole, Mass. 


R. T. Lowrie 
The Sisalkraft Co. 
Chicago, Tl. 


you know all you have to do is to say the 
word. 

“Frankly, we don’t want to miss this or- 
der if we can help it, so will you do us a 
favor and fill in the short questionnaire 
below? That will give us an idea just 
where we stand. Many thanks. 

“Please check and return this letter in 
the enclosed business reply envelope. 

“With regard to your quotagion, have 
not placed order for the following reason: 

“.... Enter our order now, per your esti- 
mate. 

ee Will place order on or about 


(Buyer's name) 


Thanks for Listening 
Is Actually Smart Selling 


Letters from salesmen saying “much 
obliged for listening to my story’ are gain- 
ing in popularity because they oil the 
wheels of business with the suavity of 
politeness. Buyers remember a representa- 
tive who has gone out of his way to be 
tactful. Here’s a prime example of how 
this type of letter should be done. 

Robert A. Skinner, of Detroit Bond Co., 
Los Angeles, signed it, though doubtless 
other Detroit Bond salesmen use it, too. 


“This letter is a bit different from most 
of those you receive. It is not written to 
get any action from you nor to sell you 
something. 

“It is written to thank you. 

“In the usual rush of a busy day the hu- 
man principle of courtesy is sometimes 
overlooked. That's why people often ap- 
pear to be stern, cold individuals, instead 
of the warm-hearted, good-natured persons 
that most folks really are. 

“Consequently, when someone gives me 
enough of his time to hear what I have 
to say, I think that courtesy is worthy of 
definite acknowledgment. 

“I want to thank you, Mr. Mayner, for 
the extremely pleasant visit we had when 
I called to see you last Friday morning. 
It was appreciated.” 


What Is This Round Table ? 


If you'd like to know more about the 
Sales Letter Round Table—how it func- 
tions, how letters are submitted, judged, 
awarded prizes, and then passed on to every 
member—drop a line to Robert E. Small- 
wood, of SALES MANAGEMENT. Prizes are 
not stupendous, but the exchange of ideas 
and results is (members tell us) invaluable. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


On April 10 SALES MANAGEMENT will bring out another of its big Survey 
of Buying Power issues. Ever since 1929 every one of these surveys has been an 
improvement over its predecessor in completeness, in accuracy, in practicality. 
The 1940 issue, our editors are convinced, will top all of the others in reader 
value. Here are some of the features: 


RETAIL SALES, 1939: For 
every county, every city of 
10,000, for each of 193 trading 
areas, readers will find exclu- 
sive dollar estimates of retail 
sales and percentages showing 
the unit’s importance. 


EFFECTIVE BUYING IN- 
COME, 1939: For all coun- 
ties, cities and trading areas, 
Effective Buying Income will 
be shown in dollars, in per- 
centage, in per family, and in 
per white family. This is an- 
other exclusive SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT feature. 


$1500 PREFERRED FAMI- 
LIES: A new feature of the 
1940 book are estimates (based 
upon more than two years of 
research work) of the number 
of preferred families in coun- 
ties, cities, trading areas, states, 
etc. By preferred families, we 
mean those with incomes ap- 
preciably greater than are re- 
quired to buy the minimum 
of shelter, food and clothing. 
Consumer purchase surveys 
made by the Government show 
that in a big city like New 
York those families with in- 
comes under $1500 have no 
surplus for savings or for 
making luxury purchases. In 
smaller cities and in certain 
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geographical sections, cash in- 
comes down to $1100 have the 
equivalent purchasing power 
of $1500. The mew SALES 
MANAGEMENT feature will 
show the number of families 
with incomes equivalent to a 
$1500 income in the biggest 
cities. 


INDUSTRIAL INCOMES: 
Another new feature of the 
city section is the ratio of fac- 
tory wages in the particular 
city to the U. S. A. average. 
Here also will be given the 
value of manufactured prod- 
ucts. . . . Also of interest to 
both marketers in the indus- 
trial and consumer fields is a 


record of building construc- 
tion in each city for the year 
1939. Figures will be present- 
ed on the basis of dollars of 
building construction per 
one thousand families. 


ALL THE OLD FEATURES 
AS WELL AS MANY NEW 
ONES: 


The many valuable features 
on population, new passenger 
car sales, car registrations, in- 
come tax returns per 1,000, 
national buying power per- 
centages and buying power 
indexes which have been a 
feature of recent issues of the 
Survey of Buying Power will 
be retained. 


USEFULNESS PLUS EXCLUSIVENESS 


You get all the information below in the Survey of Buying 
Power — and only in this issue can you get it. 


— In no other single volume can you find all of the essential popu- 


lation census material. 


— Nowhere else can you find retail sales estimates for 1939, by 
cities, counties and trading areas. 


— Nowhere else can you find 1939 passenger car sales, ratios, and 


registrations by coynties. 


— Nowhere else can you find Effective Buying Incomes by counties, 


cities and trading areas. 


— Nowhere else can you find a scientifically-computed table of the 
number of families with an income equivalent of $1500. 


— Nowhere else can you find retail sales, income and population 
data summed up for the leading trading areas. 
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PICTOGRAPHS 


There are two ways to as- 
sure yourself of copies for 
filing or distribution: 

1. Past Issues: The 62 
best Pictographs of 
1937-1939 have been 
published in pamphlet 
form called, "A Selec- 
tion of Typical Market- 
ing Pictographs.” Price, 
one dollar. 

2. For A Year Ahead: A 
reprint service is avail- 
able whereby once a 
month reprints of the 
current Pictographs are 
mailed you in heavy 
tubes. A 12-month sub- 
scription costs $1.95. 
Additional subscriptions 
sent to the same address 
cost 60 cents a year 
each, 
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New York City 


e TRAVELING SALES JOB 
WANTED 


2 By univ. grad.: 4 yrs. retail grocery 
exp.: 1 yr. natl. adv. dept. newsp.: food 
merchandising jobs for agencies and 
newsp.: 1% yrs. coast to coast dealer 


sales exp. natl. magazine: graduate work 


im adv.: age 29: single: new car. Box 
710, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY 


GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 

P:ain, or with Firm Insignia, Trade Mark, 
Product, Initials, embossed in color—give 
aZIPPO and ‘‘be remembered more often.”’ 
Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee. 
Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
ZiPPO M.g. Co., Box 15 Bradford, Pa, 


IN ST.LOUIS STAY AT 


Hotel Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All About Packaging. 
Design and Production 


Despite the fact that most manufacturers 
have the good judgment to place their pack- 
aging problems in the hands of capable 
designers, an understanding of the funda- 
mentals by purchasing and sales executives 
will enable them to judge the potential 
value of design service or the practicality 
of design. Such an understanding may be 
acquired with “A Guide to Modern Packag- 
ing,” one of the most complete reference 
works available on the subject. 

Published by Bakelite Corp., it is highly 
compact. The major part of the contents is 
treated in the form of market-tested check- 
ing points, “terse yardsticks with which to 
measure each important packaging problem. 
Part One deals with general aspects; the 
yardsticks apply to almost all types of pack- 
ages, regardless of whether or not Bakelite 
materials are the logical choice for those 
packages.” Part Two is concerned specific- 
ally with Bakelite’s multitudinous uses. II- 
lustrations are splendid. As a supplement, 
the company has just brought out “Bake- 
lite Molded Closures for Wines and 
Liquors.” Both are genuinely informative. 
The wines and liquors booklet discusses 
both stock molded closures and private de- 
signs; describes and pictures molded flange 
corks, molded screw closures, tamper-proof 
molded caps, “jigger’” or measuring caps, 
and other features of bottle closures. 

Requests to Don Masson, Bakelite Corp., 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Farm Incomes in Cal., Okla.. 
Texas Are on the Rise 


In 1510 Ordonez de Mantalvo, a Spanish 
novelist, wrote of the “Island of California, 
on the right hand of the Indes.” Last year 
this “island” produced a farm income of 
$613,401,000—an increase of 9.5% over 
1938. Breakdowns of the figure by its 
sources (truck crops, livestock, milk prod- 
ucts, etc.), and of how it is spent (food, 
tobacco, auto, etc.) are set forth in an in- 
teresting folder by The Pacific Rural Press. 
Write Milton Burnham at 83 Stevenson 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ralph Miller, of the Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has also sent along 
a folder giving the 1939 farm income fig- 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure. “‘Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,”’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbot Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


ures recently released by the Department of 
Agriculture for every state. These show 
both cash farm income and government 
payments. On both counts Oklahoma and 
Texas, the Farmer-Stockman’s chief circy. 
lation areas, have advanced over 1938. He'l] 
be glad to send it to you on request. 


Have Your Letterheads 
Diagnosed by This “Clinic” 

Do your letterheads briskly and attrac. 
tively represent your firm? While letterhead 
styles do not change overnight, there are 
gradual changes and improvements in tech. 
nique with which we like to keep abreast. 
Therefore the new “Portfolio of Engraved 
Letterheads,” presented by Whiting-Plover 
Paper Co., should prove useful to many 
executives. It contains dozens of actual 
samples of letterheads in many styles and 
additional layouts. 

As an extra service, W-P offers the 
“Letterhead Clinic,” a non-profit organiza- 
tion to give, without charge or obligation, 
complete diagnoses of any letterheads, 
Simply send two copies of the letterhead to 
the Letterhead Clinic, 71 Murray Street, 
New York, N. Y. That is the eastern sales 
office of Whiting-Plover, which will send 
the portfolio too, if you desire it. 


Another Eye-opener on 
Main Street’s Importance 


A companion study to Grit’s study re- 
ported in this column March 1 is “Odio,” 
a comprehensive summary of that state’s 
small city market. It gives “currently ac- 
curate data’ on 47 non-metropolitan towns 
served by the 49 newspapers composing the 
“Ohio Select List.” 

Besides explaining retail sales in Ohio's 
most prominent markets, analyzing drug, 
food, auto and total retail sales, it re- 
views the industrial and agricultural out- 
put of the entire state. Further, the or- 
ganization, purpose and advantages of the 
“Select List’ of dailies are outlined. “An 
effective plan for building sales in Ohio” 
through the merchandising cooperation of- 
fered by Select List papers is presented for 
national advertisers. 

A page is devoted to each Select List 
market, alphabetically arranged to give the 
most compact and complete market and 
rate information. Although the point is 
emphasized that the small cities of Ohio 
are one market, instead of many, those in- 
dividual parts of the whole are thoroughly 
assayed, 

Requests to John W. Cullen, Jr., John 
W. Cullen Co., 40 S. 3rd Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


The Biggest Little State 

How many locomotive engineers and 
osteopaths are there in Rhode Island? What 
are that state’s braiding, knitting and web- 
bing mills? Are per capita savings banks 
deposits higher there than in other states? 
In what county were food sales best? 

You may not want to know the answers 
to just these questions, but if you do they 
are all in the “Providence Journal Almanac.” 
The 1940 edition is the 54th issued by the 
Journal and it is some 300 pages of solid 
information about the smallest state. Be- 
sides a wealth of facts on business, mar- 
keting, population, property values, it con- 
tains many additional items of general 
interest: History, government, state and 
municipal organizations, etc. In a smaller 
territory, it is a “World Almanac.” 

Requests to Kenneth S. Seibert, Provi- 
dence Journal, Providence, R. I. Enclose 
25 cents for each copy. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE, $2,400.00 and up; this 
confidential service, established 1927, is to 
the requirements of the high grade man who wishes 
to profitably market his rience under conditions 
which assure, if empl , full protection to his 
name and present position. Send name and ad- 
dress only for details. J. T. Jennings, Dept. A, 
9 Center Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. ¢ low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exactin . 
wirements, your mame and address will brin 
Jecails. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED, BETWEEN 
forty and fifty years old who is now unemployed 
(through no fault of his own) with pleasing, dy- 
namic personality. One who has had successful per- 
sonal selling or sales management experience. Must 
be free to travel, beginning in the South. We will 
pay all travelling expenses, a small drawing account 
and commissions. We have permanent positions for 
three middle-age men who can make Address 
R. L. Mayer, 1733 Carolina Avenue, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 


LINES WANTED 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


Ag-85: Territory: Metropolitan New York, New 
Jersey. Wants beverages and syrups. Has warehouse 
and delivery facilities. 
Ag-86: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
New York City. Wants notions or housewares items. 
Ag-87: Le sere New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
ants industrial, building, lighting, hardware and 
cosmetic products selling to jobbers, wholesalers and 
department stores. 
Ag-89: Territory: Denver, Los Angeles and inter- 
vening states, hdqrs., Denver. Wants any meritorious 
product. 
Ag-90: Territory: National, hdqrs., Buffalo. Wants 
attractive items to be sold by mail. 
Ag-91: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. Y. 
Wants exclusive distributorship for national adver- 
tised line in electrical hardware, automotive, toil- 
etries or drugs. Will invest in right product. 
Ag-92: Territory: Mich., N. W. Ohio, hdars., 
Detroit. Wants products selling to plant, power & 
production engineers, chemists or metallurgists in 
industrial concerns. Self-sustaining line or two non- 
competing lines. 
Ag-93: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Los Angeles. Wants 
lines selling through grocery and drug trade. 
Ag-94: Territory Philippines, hdqrs., Manila. Wants 
auto accessories, electrical supplies, hardware, paper, 
stationery, chemicals, dyes, cutlery, silverware, brass 
& leather goods, textiles, drugs. 
Ag-95: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Multnomah, 
Ore. Wants mill supply, Ss me & industrial sup- 
plies selling to either jobbing or industrial trades. 
Ag-96: Territory: Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants hardware, drug, 
gift, dental supplies, school & stationery supplies 
selling to dept. stores & jobbers. 
Ag-97: Territory: Ill., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants ex- 
clusive representation of meritorious product in 
Chicago and entire state of Ill. 
Ag-98: Territory: Northeastern O., hdqrs., Akron. 
Wants beauty shop specialties; raw materials or ma- 
chinery supplies used in manufacture of rubber 
products. 
Ag-99: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants builders’ hardware, tools selling 
to jobbers and dealers. 
Ag-100: Territory: Madison, Milwaukee, south- 
ern Wis., Chicago, & Ill., northern Ind., river 
towns in Ia., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants products sell- 
ing to automotive, electrical jobbers; mill suppliers; 
hardware, airconditioning, refrigeration wholesalers. 


AGGRESSIVE AND SEASONED SALES MAN- 
ager offers twenty years selling experience to manu- 
facturer of meritorious product (not technical or 
engineering). Seeking sales agency in New England 
territory with headquarters at Boston. Box 703, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED . MANUFACTURERS’ REPRE- 
sentative covering Chicago-Milwaukee area, 20 years 
executive engineering background: both electrical 
and mechanical experience, charge product and tool 
design, with direction sales engineering for leading 
manufacturers. Wants line where this experience will 
prove a mutual asset. Box 704, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALEs 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge | are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-81: Territory: Metropolitan New York, Phila., 
Baltimore, hdgrs., New York. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical mfgrs. and jobbers, preferably motors 
and specialties, 


Ag-82: Territory: a N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants novelty items for insurance com- 
panies or agents. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TOP SALESMAN IN NEW YORK SPECIALTY 
organization, looking for broader opportunity. Don’t 
profess to know everything about selling, but have 
demonstrated own ability and present organization 
offers no promotion. Welcome change from specialty 
to product selling. Advertising, research, and sales 
training experience valuable asset as assistant to 
sales manager. Can build sales kits and presenta- 
tions, and what’s more, make them produce. Chris- 
tian—married. Prefer New York as territory, but can 
go anywhere. Box 700, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EXECUTIVE SALES 


Seventeen years’ experience, prefer intangibles, life 
casualty insurance or motor club. Have been em- 
ployed as manager by present national organization 
nine years. Built sales force on strict commission 
basis, salesman averaging five years with us. Reason- 
able desire for change. 

mtile, married, age 36, Protestant, sober, law 
trained. Minimum compensation; twelve thousand. 
Best of references. Box 705, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


Salesman age 35, of higher type, jugdment 
tempered by 13 years of experience, possesses origi- 
nality. Unquestionable references as to character and 
ability. Residing in Louisville, Ky. Protestant, Mar- 
ried. Wants to make change, and opportunity to 
demonstrate ability and make permanent connection. 
Will welcome opportunity to discuss details and 
furnish additional information. Address Box 707, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


| POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


COLLECTION—ACCOUNTANT; AGE 43; EX- 
ceptionally qualified; will handle personally, or su- 
pervise your own help, employing a tested, eco- 
nomical collection method to quickly realize cash on 
your slow accounts; good-will retained; daily fee; or 
strictly commission basis. Interview, or further in- 
formation by mail, without obligation. Box 706, 
~ase ee 420 Lexington Avenue, New 

ork, N. Y. 


PHOTO POST CARDS 


PHOTO POST CARDS 


Newest, most economical method of displaying 
any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Aits, Hamilton, Ohio. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 

Established sales representative wanted to handle, 
on commission basis, non-ferrous condenser tu 
to the Public Utility and Marine fields along the 
Eastern seaboard. In reply state experience and other 
products now handled. Address Box 708, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales _rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf£-41: Product: Drug item to be sold by state, dis- 
trict, or county representative as side line or only 
line. Territory open: National. 


Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment for 
boilers for industrials and buildings; hot surface 
paint for stacks, etc. Territory open: Mo., Wisc., 
Minn., and West. 


Mf-43: Product: Office specialty, selling direct to 
commercial houses federal, state, county, city — 
Territory open: All except Chicago, New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 


Mf-45: Product: Modern streamlined computing 
scale for use in grocery stores and meat markets. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-46: Printing and advertising novelties, calendars, 
fans and printed gum tape. Territory open: National. 


Mf-47: Product: Advertised drugs, toiletries, cos- 
metics and sundries selling to drug, dept. stores, 
chains and syndicates. Territory open: Wis., Ill, 
Ind., O., Minn., Ia., Mo. 


Mf-48: Product: Roof ventilators, sold to roofing, 
sheet metal and heating contractors. Territory open: 
East of Mississippi. 


Mf£-49: Product: Battery compound for prevention 
of corrosion, sold through auto accessory, service 
station dealers. Territory open: National. 


Mf-50: Product: Paint line selling to dealers, indus- 
trial maintenance, contractors. Territory open: North- 
ern N. Y., Western Pa., Md., W. Va., New England. 


Mf-51: Product: Portable, stationary money-meters 
leased to transportation companies, ls, Looches, 
amusement parks, toll bridges, etc. Territory open: 
National and foreign. 


Mf-52: Product: Stationary coin meters leased to 
restaurants, lunch counters, concessionaires, etc. Ter- 
ritory open: National and foreign. 


Mf-53: Product: Sideline for salesmen calling on 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf£-54: Product: Industrial heavy lubricant, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: S. E., 
and Canada. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ATCHING THE HUMAN SIDE: Recently SM 
editors learned of a certain manufacturing con- 
cern which assembled its board of directors for 


the particular purpose of paring expenses to offset the 
operating loss which the company experienced in 1939. 
Part of the discussion dwelt on the age-old argument ad- 
vanced by the sales end that production costs were running 
too high, and the equally old argument by the production 
end that sales costs were running out of line. As usual, 
when the flash of the verbal and statistical fireworks died 
down, both production and sales conceded that economies 
must be effected at their respective ends. 

Then the budgeteers leaped forth with their economy 
schedules and, lo! it was proposed that the compensation 
of the entire sales force be cut a uniform percentage. 

Where employes, as is often true in production and 
clerical work, do precisely the same kind and quantity of 
work, the handling of compensation on a standardized basis 
of boosts and cuts has much to be said in its favor. But 
salesmen do not work that way and never will. 

Whether a company makes money or loses money in a 
given period may reasonably measure what can be paid to 
certain kinds of employes for substantially standardized 
work. But where salesmen go out in the field with a spe- 
cific sales quota set down for each individual, it is incon- 
ceivable that all salesmen will perform equally well. Some 
will do relatively well and some relatively badly. Others 
will come in between. Hence, to preserve morale, to in- 
spire maximum effort and to be fair, salesmen must be 
treated in accordance with their individual performance. 

In principle, the top-rungers should be left at status quo, 
the less enterprising cut most, and the drones eliminated 
altogether. Only thus will quota-driven or quota-led sales- 
men remain enthusiastic and with faith in their superiors. 


ATIONAL ADVERTISING VS. DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS: In its March bulletin, the Advertising 
Federation of America makes much moment of 

the move now being pushed in certain Congressional quar- 
ters to finance a special governmental inquiry into the rela- 
tionship of national advertising to distribution costs. The 
AFA organ points out that the House has already approved 
an appropriation of $88,829 to be used by the Federal 
Trade Commission for launching a special inquiry. It indi- 
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cates its belief that the Senate is apt to concur in this 
action. The AFA journal then comments as follows: 

Significant, yes, because it leads to extensive economic 
studies ostensibly in deference to the wishes of “organ- 
ized consumers”. 

Vital because it is tied up with another inquiry into 
“industrial corporation financial reports’ which indicates 
that business and advertising will be plagued by investi- 
gators until — the funds run out. 

Of import is the Logan Bill now pending. This bill 
provides for an inter-agency board to hear administrative 
appeals concerning rules, rulings and decisions by the va- 
rious Governmental agencies—excepting the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In the interest of fair play — and certainly in the interest 
of advertising — the Federal Trade Commission should be 
included in the Logan Bill when it comes up for action. 
Undoubtedly the AFA recommendation warrants the 

closest kind of consideration not only by those who devote 
their entire attention to the advertising side of business 
but also by the great army of sales executives. 

During 1939 SM pioneered the first research to ascertain 
what consumers think advertising costs amount to in con- 
nection with various kinds of nationally advertised mer- 
chandise widely bought by consumers. Subsequently other 
publications and other organizations conducted similar 
studies, all of which brought out comparatively identical 
findings. In short, they showed that a goodly percentage 
of American consumers believe that advertising costs con- 
stitute an excessively high percentage of the price which 
these same consumers pay for many advertised products. 

More than a year ago, the editors of SM endeavored to 
persuade certain leading business corporations to break 
down their sales dollar to show just what percentage had 
been spent on national advertising. We pointed out that 
many concerns have sought to gratify their advertising ego 
by charging many things to advertising which are really 
not advertising at all, but necessary and essential sales 
activities. We pointed out further that consumers are pri- 
marily interested in what is paid for space in consumer 
media, such as newspapers, magazines and radio and not 
in certain incidental costs to such purchases. 

Accordingly, we now again urge all companies using con- 
sumer advertising to make such a breakdown not only in 
terms of their own sales dollar but also in terms of the 
retail sales dollar which corresponds with the retail pur- 
chase dollar expended by Mr. and Mrs, American Con- 
sumer. We predict such information will come in handy. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


All right then. 
you tell us: , 


ever you find them-- They wear about 
thesame clothes ((' eat the same foods [1 
drive the same makes of cars &=a 


Weie in the 4D Stale Oe 


the people in the surroundind mar- 
ket buy more than those in St-Louis 
and the Ylobe-Democtal cover 
the whole artea- STIOUIS phis 


the Nest of this responsive market 


“Ten dollars” 
“Where do you live?” 
“Whatever you want to pay” 


With a prospect who has not 
yet indicated a decision to 
buy, which of these responses 
would you advise your sales- 


€é . 33> 
men to use in answering the Our terms are the best in town 


above question? 


\. 


“What amount did you have in mind?” i 


gy ADVERTISING, as in personal 
salesmanship, you sell more 
when you capitalize to best 
advantage the se/ling opportu- 
nities which your prospects open 
up to you. 

Seven days a week, the people 
who make up Chicago’s biggest 
and best market for advertised 
merchandise give you an oppor- 
tunity to address them in cir- 
cumstances which are ideal for 
selling. 


These are the metropolitan 


Chicagoans who, every day of 
the week, read more than 800,000* 
copies of the Tribune to get the 
news of the day, entertainment 
and buying ideas. 

When your advertising runs in 
the Tribune, you reach an audi- 
ence which is accustomed to buy 
in larger volume and with greater 
willingness and speed than when 
addressed thru any other medium 
in this market. This is a fact 
proved by the advertising prac- 


tice of Chicago retailers who, as 


a group, place in the Tribune a 
larger share of their advertising 
budgets than they place in any 
two other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 

For greater sales and faster 
turnover, build your Chicago 
advertising program around the 
Tribune. Rates per 100,000 cir- 
culation are among the lowest in 
America. 


Chicagoe Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


*February average net paid total circulation: Daily, over 1,000,000— Sunday, over 1,200,000 


